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IN THE POULTRY YARD 








A THREE-LINE JOB. 


Poultry, Bees and Fruit Make a Pleas- 
ant and Profitable Combination. 





(By Thos. F. Rigg in Farm & Home.) 


Poultry, fruit and bees in combina- 
tion certainly give one the working 
material for the best and most work- 
able three-line job. It is a combina- 
tion with which the laws of nature 
harmonize completely and most gen- 
ially. The man who properly handles 
poultry, fruit’ and bees is sure of a 
good income. If he does not properly 
handle them he is very apt to get 
stung. 

The products of the poultry yard, 
the orchard and apiary are a daily ne- 
cessity in every one of the millions of 
homes in this country. I would like 
to know how any woman could keep 
house, and her husband, without her 
daily supply of eggs. Then, too, no 
home is complete without some of the 
products of the orchard and _ berry 
fields. And who does not want anda 
demand the nectar of the flowers in 
the form of delicious honey? Soe you 
see, the man who is producing eggs 
and poultry and fruits and honey has 
an established market awaiting his 
goods. No need of him to spend money 
in educating the people to use and 
buy his products. 

In common with all household com- 
modities these products will probably 
never be cheaper than they are now, 
but rather that they will advance in 
price. This means that for the man 
who knows how, the poultry yara, 
the orchard and tne apiary will yield 
a substantial profit. This being true, 
it does seem as though this thre>-line 
job ought to appeal strongly to a 
very large number of people in every 
section of the country. And it does. 
While it is true that there are a few 
sections of the country especially 
adapted to the successful growing of 
fruit it does not follow that for the 
three-line job man these sections of- 
fer the greatest profit. The man who 
is going to establisa a large commer- 
cial orchard and specialize on apples 
or peaches would be wise to choose 
one of these sections, but the man who 
hopes to establish such a business as 
we have under consideration will do 
well to seek other localities. Way? 
Because his is an entirely different 
proposition. 

He will. have something to sell ev- 
ery day. The housekeepers will look 
to him to supply the homes with 
poultry, eggs, fruit and honey regu- 
-larly and in small lots. Tien, too, in 
the fruit centers prices are lower. To 
illustrate: 

Last season I saw small fruits sell- 
ing at unprofitable prices in a noted 
fruit center not far from Portland, 
Me. A few days later I was in Port- 
land and looked up the market. Small 
fruits were scarce and very high in 
price. The few growers there were 
reaping a rich return, while over in 
the celebrated fruit district the pro- 
ducers were selling at a loss. And 
the truth of it is that the hardy small 
fruits, strawberries, raspberries, cur- 
rants and gooseberries, can be grown 
near Portland just as successfully 
as in the most noted fruit sections of 
America. I give this instance. to show 
why I have made tne above statement 
as to choice of locality. This same 
condition exists over the greater por- 
tion of this country—the markets are 
not well supplied. It seems but nat- 
ural that men should consider far-off 
fields as the most profitable, but the 
man wno is going into poultry, fruit 
and bees had better consider his own 
locality. 

Were I to choose a location for such 
a farm I would not have to go far, 
I am sure, no matter where I was lo- 
eated. I would prefer to be near a 
thriving manufacturing town. I would 
prefer such a town to a city. The 
city is the dumping place of a. vast 
amount of fruit and prices frequently 
rule low. I would prefer the pros- 
perous town to the city, not only be- 
cause of this fact, but for the further 
reason that in the town I could more 
easily deal directly with my dxstom- 








ers. I would, too, cut out all trans- 
portation charges and middlemen’s 
profits. 


I would be very careful in the selec- 
tion of the soil. A sandy loam with a 
clay sub-soil is ideal for the produc- 
tion of fruit. It is warm, friable and 
retains moisture, while at the same 
time the surface is not too wet. Such 
a soil is well adapted to the success- 
ful raising of poultry. Clovers natu- 
rally grow to perfection on such soil 
and the bees must have clover fields 
in which to gather the nectar whica 
we take from the hives in the form of 
honey. 

I would, so far as the fruit is con- 
cerned, specialize on small fruits such 
as strawberries, raspberries, currants 
and gooseberries. If in a specially fa- 
vored apple country, I would have an 
orcnard set to winter apples of not 
more than two varieties. The apple 
orchard would be the home of ~ the 
poultry. It is an ideal place for fowis 
and growing chicks. Then, too, the 
fowls greatly benefit the trees by 
constantly fertilizing the soil, provid- 
ed taere are not too many of them. 

I do not know of any section of the 
country where such a little farm, 
properly managed, would not pay big 
dividends, not only in dollars, but in 
health, comfort and contentment. It 
ought to appeal to so many men and 
women who are wearing out their 
lives in the tireless ,crushing grind 
of the city life. It should, too, ap- 
peal to all land owners near thriving 
towns. Life’s struggle for the vast 
majority of people ig to be constantly 
harder as time go@s on, and while 
this little farm of ours will not be 
without its cares and perplexities and 
troubles, it will insure to the willing 


generation will then, naturally, fol- 
low in that line. This, however, can- 
not be the case with mongrel birds, 
owing to the promiscuous mixing of 
bloods. 

Therefore, the thoroughbred or 
purebred fowl is cheaper at two dol- 
lars per head than is the mongrel 
at one dollar, for the reason that we 
have guaranteed qualities. 

Another point of “cheapness” is in 
the feed. What a common expression 
it is to say: “That will do for chicken 
feed,” meaning some musty or dam- 
aged grain. There could be no more 
serious mistake. To make eggs not 
only calls for food suitable for that 
purpose, but it must be in a pure 
state, rich in the requirements. The 
dairyman would not expect a good 
flow of milk from his cows if he fed 
a cheap, inferior ration. It is the 
same with eggs. Good material is re- 
quired for good results. 

How often we find beginners start- 
ing out with dunghills, giving the ex- 
cuse that they first want to test the 
business before investing consider- 
j}able money. What capital they have 
they want to stretch as far as it will 
go. They intend in the future to dis- 
pose of these mongrels and keep noth- 
ing but pure fowls, but they hardly 
ever get beyond the mongrel state. 
Once mongrels always mongrels. Bet- 
ter invest the amount of available 
cash in fifty guaranteed fowls than 
purchase with it double the number 
of worthless stuff. 

Begin on a small scale—limited ac- 
cording to cash and knowledge—but 
let that start be strictly on the basis 
of quality. The safest start, and the 
purest and best of feed. Then gradu- 
ally grow on the same basis, and the 
industry will be established on a firm 
and safe foundation. 

Avoid mistaken cheapness. 
best is-the cheapest in the end. 


The 





UNCLE SAM’S HENS, 





From the Year book of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of 1912, speaking 





and faithful workers safety against | of the farm value of livestock produ- 


the hardships of the world. 





CHEAPNESS IN POULTRY MAT- 
TERS. 





Too many begin the poultry busi- 
ness on a “cheap” scale. Anything 
purchased simply because it is 
“cheap” is a mistake. Men of the 
“make-shift” calibre are, as a rule, 
the unsuccessful ones, says Independ- 
ent Farmer. 

It is always wise to buy the best, 
and, rightly measured, the best is the 
cheapest in the long run. The writer 
has found that in nearly every case 
the man who persists in advertising 
that “poultry don’t pay” began with 
cheap, poorly constructed houses, 
purchased common, dunghill stock be- 
cause they could be had at table-fowl 
prices, and fed them on grains not 
calculated to make them productive, 
as the price for the proper article of 
food “cost too much money.” 

Beginning with the houses; it is 
important that they be built of good, 
strong material, well roofed, and 
roomy. The cheap houses are not 
only constructed with poor, second- 
hand lumber, but in order to cut 
down the cost are made narrow, con- 
tracted quarters, allowing insufficient 
room and very poor ventilation. 

Then comes the question of stock: 
it must be cheap. If pure blooded 
stock costs two dollars per head, and 
common dunghills only one dollar per 
head, it is reasoned that “a man is a 
fool to pay two dollars. for a hen 
when the same money will buy two 
hens—and “hens are hens, you know” 

Occasionally we will find some ex- 
cellent layers among common hens, 
but they are exceptions rather than 
the rule. On the other hand, pure- 
breds are the result of careful mating 
for a particular object. In other 
words, one wishing to establish a 
strain of extra good laying stock, will 
each year carefully make his selec- 
tions with that object in view. Wach 


ced during that year, poultry is an in- 

|dustry of great wealth production on 
the farm. An egg may be worth only 
1% cents, and yet 1,700,000,000 dozen 
eges are worth $350,000,000, and 
| these are the estimates of 1912. 

If to the value mentioned is added 
the value of the fowls raised, the 
products of the poultry industry on 
the farm amount to about $570,000,- 
000. This is nearly equal to the 
value of the wheat crop. It is 
more than three-quarters of the value 
of the cotton lint produced in 1912, 
and exceeds the value of the oat crop. 
The value of poultry products in 1912 
has been exceeded in two former 
years. 

It may be seen that, even though 
the poultry business is one of small 
unit value, in the aggregate it repre- 
sents a large sum. It is estimated 
that the farmer produces about 86 
per cent. of the poultry in the United 
States. Add to the farmer’s valuation 
of $570,000,000 the production of the 
pure and fancy breeders, valued at 
market price, and the valuation of 
the United States would be enhanced 
by nearly $80,000,000, a grand total of 
$650,000,000. 

The wheat crop was estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture for 1912 
at $596,000,000, oats at $478,000,000, 
corn at $1,759,000,000, and cotton, in- 
cluding séed, at $735,000,000. The 
grand total production for 1912 is es- 
timated to be $9,532,000,000. This 
amount of wealth was contributed to 
the nation in one by the soil and 
by the farmers’ livestock. A study of 
these figures will indicate the import- 
ance of the position that poultry oc- 
cupies when considering the produc- 
tion of the nation’s wealth. The man 
and woman who handle a small flock 
of poultry need not feel abashed, but 
should feel their importance and feel 
encouraged to greater efforts. The 
estimate for 1911 was $750,000,000, 

Early in the season of 1912 at 
hatching time poultry men all over 
the country predicted that there was 
a sharp declined in production. The 













































































































The Boys’ Magazine —FREE 
Send today for a free sample 


copy of THE BOYS’ MAGA. 
ZINE, the finest boys’ publi- 
cation in the world. 


The Scott F. Redfield Co., 587 Main St.,Smethport,Pa, 
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religious pictares stimu! 0 
We trust you with pictures 
% until sold and give you #@ i 
beautiful postcards as a, 8 
= extra gift for 
ij Send your name today, . 
People’s Supply Co., Dege, b 
R.W. 716 Lucas Ave., St. Loss 0 
=a Ss th 
government report indicated that the ¥ 
breeders’ early prediction was correet, s 
Probably the decline has not been g9 . 
great as the report indicates. There = 
has been more poultry consumed by ~ 
the producer of late than formerly, 
The high cost of living is responsible = 
for this. a 
er 
If you have several hens sitting at . 
once test out all unfertile eggs on the 
seventh day. It will often b> found e 
that the fertile eggs can then be go oa 
combined that one or more of the bs 
hens can be started on fresh eggs, ud 
Egg-eating is a vice acquired by éte 
fowls when a tempting broken egg no’ 
lies before them. To prevent the trou- Th 
ble, itis necessary to keep a watch of : 
the condition of the hens. When hens 
are too fat—and also when there is ef 
an insufficient amount of lime in tas 
their food, they are apt to lay soft- ude 
shelled eggs. It is seldom that hens sto 
in a proper condition lays eggs other a 
than strongly shelled ones. Hens are - 
often tempted to eat eggs by having th 
shells still wet with the albumen a 
thrown to them. The best way to wel 
feed egg shells to fowls is ‘to first inj 
heat the shells in the stove or oven vet 
for about an hour, and then crumbit mc 
and mix with the soft food. and 
s So 
SPRING MANAGEMENT OF BEER Ii 
dpuiintetin, tae 
Proper Feed and Protection Needed 0” 
After Removal from Cellar, ers’ 
———- or 
The bees are at their lowest ebb floo 
when taken out of the cellar in the case 
spring. There are only old, worn-omt Bac 
bees from the preceding fall in the atric 
hive, greatly decreased in numbers by tain 
winter losses. The old bees will de fect 
in about five weeks so the queen now Wer 
begins to lay eggs in the wax cells farn 
which the bees feed and keep at 8 fron 
temperature of about 98 degrees. T0 fous 
provide food for the growing swarm dise 
the begin to forage the surrouné- in d 


ing country for honey and pollen. 
keep the brood warm they cover # “spo 















with their bodies and wings. If ther her 
is no pollen or honey in the hive, & tlly 
if the brood gets chilled, the larvae fect 
or young bees will die, and the ; 
white bodies will be found in front @ enor 
the hive in large numbers some mom Rar 
ing. , tow 
A good) bee-keeper will pot re and 

this waste of life. He will feed Dus 
bees sugar syrup if there be no :. 
in the hive or put some scented A 
fiour in a sunny place near by to oor 
the place of the pollen if no n Will. 
pollen can be had. It is esp tuba 
important to keep the hive warm attri 
covering it with tar paper, sacks, — 
biankets, and closing part of the too Pp 
trance, and to see that there are bide 
cracks or openings left in the _. 
through which the wind may = 

Such management lays the 

tion for a large crop of “i 
Francis Jaeger, Apiculturist, U. C 


ty Farm, St. Paul. 
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PREVENTING UDPER TROUBLES 
OF COWS. 





(A. S. Alexander, in Kimball’s Dairy 
Farmer). 

We hear much about tuberculosis 
‘and contagious abortion as banes of 
the dairy business andthey are ter- 
rible maladies wherever met with, 
put in the long run, on every dairy 
farm, diseases of the udder are also 
a cause of much work, worry, vexa- 
tion, damage and loss. The average 
dairyman constantly fears the oc- 
eurrence of such troubles, slight or 
severe, and when they come he is at 
his wits’ end to handle them success- 
fully. To these men we wish to give 
gome practical advice on the subject, 
for it is quite possible to make such 
conditions rare by the adoption of 
precautionary measures and by mak- 
ing slight changes in the management 
of the herd. 

How Udder Troubles Start. 

Every man who has raised numbers 
of calves, allowing milk asthe staple 
ingredient of the early ration, has 
seen the youngsters day after day 
sucking One another’s ears or teats, 
but few with whom we have spoken 
on the subject have discovered that 
this habit is apt to start udder trou- 
ble. Experience and observation have 
shown us that this is so. The suck- 
ing stimulates precocious secretion of 
milk in the calf’s udder and suca 
milk may sour, clot and become the 
cause Of mild, often unnoticed at- 
tacks of mammitis (garget). If such 
an attack has been suffered the heif- 
er will almost certainly have udder 
trouble when she calves. She may 
have a general attack of ruinous gar- 
get, or she may prove to be a hard 
milker, or have a poorly developed 
udder, or fail to come to her full se- 
cretion of milk, or have a misshaped 
udder. Milk-fed calves should be 
stanchioned while drinking and should 
not herd together soon after feeding. 
The sucking of ears and udders hap- 
pens when the calves run together 

mediately after drinking and while 
milk still wets the muzzle, or the 
taste of it remains in the mouth. If 
udder sucking continues it must be 
stopped by separating the calves, or 
applying a mixture of myrrh and aloes 
to the udders. Udders of heifers 
that daily lie down on filthy floors, 
or cement floors, or cold, frozen or 
wet ground, are also likely to become 
injured and develop troublesome gar- 
get after calving. Do away with 
fuch causes of udder derangement 
ind diseases. 

Some Common Preventable Causes. 
It dairymen would remember that 
the worst forms of udder disease are 
Contagious and that the contagion is 
carried from cow to cow by the milk- 
ers’ hands, or by contaminated milk, 
or by pus stripped onto the stall 
floors they would have far fewer 
Cases of garget among their cows. 
Bach cow when purchased should be 
strictly quarantined until it igs cer- 
tainly known that her udder is per- 
fectly sound and her milk normal. 
ere quarantining done on every 
farm there would also be less trouble 
from abortion, tuberculosis, contag- 
fous vaginitis, cow pox and Joane’s 
disease, The strange cow often brings 
in disease and this might be prevent- 
° Never buy a cow that has a 

Spoiled bag,” no matter how cheap 
er price. The “three-teat-cow” usu- 
tlly has had garget and will be sub- 
fect to fresh attacks, She may spread 

€ disease. The sound cow is worry 
tough, without experimenting or 
Tuinning chances with an unsound 
tow that is likely to prove a nuisance 
aid menace in the nerd. Never strip 
bus or abormal milk onto a stall floor 
ground where cows lie down. 

Cover the rear parts of cement stall 

Ts with boards, otherwise udders 
Will be chilled or bruised. Chronic, 
fubacute forms of garget often are 
attributable to cement stall floors. 

P gutters, back of stalls that are 
too short for large cows, often bruise 
Udders injuriously, besides help to in- 

€ abortion, or prolapse of the vag- 

Stalls that are too narrow are 
ctionable and dangerous in that 
cow’s udder is liable to be stepped 


upon and bruised or lacerated by her 
mate’s feet. Lack of bedding, dirty 
bedding and dirty floors also tend to 
induce garget. Among other com- 
mon causes may be mentioned sud- 
den changes of feed, sudden increase 
in rich feed, use of damaged or indi- 
gestible feed, change of milkers, rough 
or irregular milking, exposure to cold 
drafts in the stable, lying upon hard, 
cold, wet or frozen ground, wading, 


througa manure or filth, “dogging” 
when the udder is distended with 
milk and blood, lacerations from 


thorns, snags, barb wire or other 
sharp objects. 
Sources of Infection. 

Many of the worst forms of udder 
disease are due to filth and pus germs 
which get into the teats and gain en- 
trance to the milk ducts and then the 
udder. The infected cow that is pro- 
ducing pus or abnorma milk from 
one quarter or more of her udder is 
the commonest and most dangerous 
source of disease. She has no _ busi- 
ness in the cow stable. She is as 
dangerous there as a smallpox patient 
would be in one’s family. Every 
dairyman should make it his invaria- 
ble rule and practice to isolate a cow 
the moment anything is found to be 
wrong with her udder or milk and 
she should be kept away from all oth- 
er cows until perfectly recovered. 
Udders should be wiped clean with a 
soft, damp cloth before milking. The 
milker should keep his hands clean 
and his finger nails trimmed short. 
Stall floors and gutters should be 
cleansed often and disinfected at 
least once a week. Gypsum (land 
plaster) used freely upon the floors 
and in the gutters helps to maintain 
sanitary conditions. 

Unsterilized Instruments Dangerous. 


The milking tube, teat plug, teat 
dilator of teat bistoury (slitter) that 
is used without careful sterilization 
is an abomination and absolutely cer- 
tain to infect and spoil the udder. 
Thousands of cows are ruined each 
year by the use of dirty instruments. 
If used at all the milking tube should 
be boiled for at least 10 minutes be- 
fore it is inserted in a teat. The 
same rule applies equally to each in- 
strument here mentionea Milk fever 
is easily cured by inflating the quar- 
ters of the udder with air, but the re- 
covered cow may prove a complete 
or partial loss from destructive gar- 
get caused by the use of a dirty milk- 
ing apparatus; or infective matters 
are carried in from an udder that is 
not properly cleansed before inflation. 

The sores that form on the tips of 
the teats and cause scabs, that have 
to be picked off before milking is 
possible, come from dirty floors, un- 
washed hands and scratches caused 
by untrimmed finger nails. Soon a 
milking tube has to be used to clear 
the milk duct, or draw off the milk, 
and it carries in infective matters un- 
less scrupulously sterilized and then 
smeared with carbolated vaseline be- 
fore use. No matter how much care 
is taken the tube will be liable to 
cause infection, and it is, therefore, 
of supreme importance to prevent 
sores from forming. To that end the 
common causes of such sores should 
be removed or avoided. Warty 
growths often appear in connection 
with sores on the ends of the teats 
and cause difficult milking or spray- 
ing of milk. The dirty milking tube 
helps to start such . gro whica 
have to be cut out or slit through by 
means of a sterilized bistoury. 

A Word as to Treatment. 

When mammitis (garget) starts, 
treatment must be immedjate, thor- 
ough and persistent,.until recovery 
results or the condition proves hope- 
less. Delay of an hour or two spells 
certain failure. More can be done 





in the first 12 hours of correct treat- 





ment than in all subsequent time. Hot 
fomentations, hot poultices, gentle, 
patient, persistent massage and fre- 
quent stripping away of milk or oth- 
er fluid, are the chief items of suc- 
cessful treatment. If fever’is pres- 
ent the trained vegetarian will use 
such remedies as tincture of aconite, 
and nitrate of potash and may also 
helpfully employ fluid extracts of 
belladona leaves and poke root. Lo- 
cally he generally finds belladona, 
poke root, camphor and _ turpentine 
beneficial for rubbing purposes in 
conjunction with lanolin, lard, vase- 
line or oils, and later employs iodine 
or mercurial ointments for the reduc- 
tion of swellings. All operations up- 
on teats and udder and the treatment 
of all severe attacks of disease of the 
udder should at once be entrusted to 
the skilled hands of the trained, grad- 
uate veterinarian. 





It is useless for me to say that they 
are direct descendants of Sophie’s 
Tormentor, progenitor of the great- 
est producing family of the breed.— 
Hood Farm, J. E. Dodge, Mer. 

Lowell, Mass. 





PREGNANT SHEEP NEED BEST 
CARE, 

Considering the delicately constitut- 
ed sheep, the pregnant ewes are not 
handied and fed as carefully in most 
folds as they should be, since their 
condition renders them still more 
previous to the action of any damag- 
ing agency than sheep which are not 
carrying lambs. 

Pregnant ewes should be kept sep- 
arate from other animals, else they 
are apt to be chased, bitten and kicked 
about, causing serious damage to the 
ewes, which often result in abortion. 
At best, the unborn lambs will betray 
the effect of such treatment when 
lambing time comes, they being weak, 
stunted, undersized or dead when 
born. 

Allowing the pregnant ewes to leap 
over a hog-guard, drag their bodies 
over a half-down fence, or squeeze 
through a gate, passage-way or open- 
ing, is sure to have a deteriorating ef- 
fect on the lamb crop. Likewise, all 
projecting nails, snags and pieces of 
boards around the sheep quarters 
must be avoided for the same reason, 
and because much valuable wool will 
be wasted by being torn off on them. 

While pregnant ewes can withstand 
considerable cold, it is not advisable 
to allow them out in severely cold or 
inclement weather. When snow, rain 
or sleet once works into the heavy 


‘fleece of the sheep, it is a long time in 


drying out, and during the process 
some damaging skin disease may be 
established, or, where some ailment 
already is present, it is aggravated in 
a degree that may ruin the sheep. 
Pregnant ewes should be confined in 
quarters where the floor is level and 
dry. Shelter which does not keep the 
sheep’s feet dry, as well as the body, 
is little better than out-door exposure 
to rough, damp weather. 

On far too many farms we see the 
pregnant ewes fed right out among 
the other stock of all kinds and sizes. 
Besides the damaging abuses men- 
tioned above in such cases, the ewes 
get cheated out of an ample suply of 
feed. Again, as the period for lamb- 
ing draws nigh, the ewes will re- 
quire a vastly different form of nour- 
ishment from that of common animals 
in the stockherds. They should be 
fed on rations containing as much 
succulence as possible—turnips, cab- 
bage, beets, and one of our experi- 
ment stations has just added silage to 
the list of excellent rations for the 
pregnant ewes, this being a result of 
recent experiments ‘along this line. 
Clover, alfalfa and clean, bright corn- 
fodder are good for roughage, but all 
musty or moldy products must be 
carefully guarded against, as they are 
most detrimental to the pregnant 
ewes. For grain rations, one part 
bran, one part oats, one part corn- 
chop will be found very satisfactory. 
Shelled corn may be substituted for 
the chop, if the sheep all have good 
teeth, but where any have poor teeth, 
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the chop is better. While too much 
corn is sometimes productive of diges- 
tive troubles, or over-heats the ewe’s 
already somewhat conjested organs, 
no harm is apt to follow its moderate 
use, as it is very strengthening, and 
keeps up bodily heat during severe 
weather. Simply keep the ewes in a 
healthy, thriving condition, and the 
lamb crop is pretty sure to be strong, 





vigorous, and easily turned into 
profits.—M. C., in Successful Farm- 
ing. 
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Cattle. 


TWENTY RULES FOR RAISING 
BEEF IN THE SOUTH. 








Useful rules for raising beef suc- 
cessfully in the South are given in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 580 just issued by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture under the title of “Beef Pro- 
duction in the South.” After discus- 
sing in some detail the available pas- 
ture lands and grasses, the Bulletin 
summarizes conditions as follows: 

Eradicate the tick on tae farm. 


Good pastures are essential for 
profitable beef production. 
Plant pasture grasses over the 


waste lands. 

Use purebred beef bulls for grading 
up the native stock. 

Always select the best heifers for 
breeding purposes. 

Use the coarse fodder, straws, and 
the stalk fields for wintering the 
breeding herd. 

Wean the cavles when pastures get 
short. Put them in the cornfield and 
pea fields while weaning and teach 
them to eat cottonseed meal. 

Raise and finish beef cattle on the 
same farm when possible. 

A mixture of cotton seed meal, cot- 
tonseed hulls, and alfalfa hay is a 
good ration for fattening calves. 

Silage is the best roughage for fat- 
tening any class of cattle. 

More care is necessary in feeding 
calves than in feeding grown cattle. 

At the present prices corn silage is 
a cheaper and better feed for fatten- 
ing beef cattle than cottonseed hulls. 

Hulls and cottonseed meal make an 
excellent feed for a short feeding pe- 
Ttiod, but do not produce good gains 
on cattle after the third month. 

It is not entirely satisfactory to 
use corn stover as the sole roughage. 

When Johnson-grass hay costs $10 
and hulls $7 per ton it is more profit- 
able to feed the hulls alone. 

Summer feeding on the pasture is 
usually more profitable than winter 
feeding. 

Finishing cattle early in the summer 
is usually more profitable than fin- 
ishing them later in the season. 

Fattening steers on grass and cot- 
tonseed cake is nearly always more 
profitable than grazing them without 
feed. 

Thin steers make larger and cheap- 
er daily gains than fleshy ones when 
put on pasture. 

Pound for pound cold-pressed cot- 
tonseed cake is not qual to the com- 
mon cottonseed cake. 

The use of a small amount of corn 
in addition to cottonseed cake fas 
proven profitable for feeding steers 
on grass. 

The Bulletin, with its twenty pages 
and nine illustrations, also contains 
an interesting discussion of the vari- 
ous breeds most serviceable in grading 
up the native stock. It is sent free 
on request. 





TEXAS FEVER IN THE STATE OF 
MISSOURI A THING OF 
THE PAST. 


On March 14, 1914, Governor Major 
issued a proclamation releasing from 
quarantine the last of the territory in 
the state of Missouri formerly infest- 
ed with Texas fever ticks. 

During the year 1913, this territory 
was thoroughly cleaned up so that 
further quarantine is unnecessary. 
The Texas fever tick has been eradi- 
cated from all territory bordering on 
the state of Missouri with the excep- 
tion of a small corner in Marion coun- 
ty, Arkansas, and a few miles along 
the border of Delaware county, Okla- 
homa. 

It is not expected that Texas fever 
will ever again be a matter of impor- 
tance in this state. Inspectors will go 
over the ground again during the 
coming summer, to make sure that no 
infection is left. 

Jasper and Newton counties were 
found to be infested with Texas fever 
and were placed in quarantine in 1895. 
Ever since that time, the control of 
Texas fever in these counties from Ar- 
kansas has required a large part of 
the funds and energy of the state vet- 
erinarian’s office. 

Continual efforts were made to dip 
and disinfect infested cattle within 
this state, but as fast as one county 
was cleaned up another would become 








infested with fever ticks through ille- 
gal traffic in cattle from south of the 
quarantine line. 

It required the services of two end 
sometimes four inspectors to guard 
the quarantine line and prevent the 
spread of Texas fever into Missouri. 
The expense of maintaining this in- 
spection continued from 1895 to 1913 
and amounted in all to many thousand 
dollars. 


It was soon learned that as long 
as Texas fever came jam up to the 
state line in Oklahoma and Arkansas, 
this disease would be a_ perpetual 
source of trouble. In view of these 
facts Dr. D. F. Luckey, soon after as- 
suming the office of state veterinarian 
in 1900, began working on the au- 
thorities of Arkansas to induce them 
to take up Texas fever eradication 
work. He wrote to two different 
commissioners of agriculture and to 


Gov. Jeff Davis without receiving a 
reply. Early in 1906, he wrote a let- 
ter to the lieutenant-governor on 
the subject, copies of which he fur- 
nished to all of the papers in 22 
counties in Northern Arkansas. 


Soon after this letter was published, 
humerous cattle men began a cor- 
respondence with Dr. Luckey which 
led to their sending a representative 
to Springfield, Ill., August 15, 1906, to 
attend a meeting of the live stock san- 
itary boards of all the states. The 
representative from Arkansas to this 
meeting was Senator Browning, who 
afterwards introduced a bill in the 
Arkansas legislature which led up 
to the enactment of a law providing 
for Texas fever eradication work. 

Since that time, 17 whole counties 
and parts of five others have been re- 
leased from Texas fever quarantine. 
At the present time there are only 
a few miles of the south line of the 
state of Missouri bordered by Texas 
fever territory. 

Ever since 1895 Texas fever has 
been a constant source of annoyance 
to this state, and it is gratifying, in- 
indeed, to have the state not only rid 
of fever ticks but to have adjoining 
territory in other states also cleaned 
up so that reinfection is hardly prob- 
able. The quarantine line has been 
moved down to cross Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, and these states for several 
years to come will shoulder up the re- 
sponsibility that the state of Missouri 
has just thrown aside. 

During all the years that we have 
been thus threatened with Texas fe- 
ver, the disease has been kept under 
such thorough control that very sel- 
dom indeed has anyone lost cattle. 
The losses from Texas fever in Mis- 
souri have been so light that very few 
people realize the constant danger 
that has hung over our cattle indus- 
try. Very few, indeed, appreciate the 
fact that through the office of the 
state veterinarian the live stock of the 
state are protected from Texas fever 
and many other contagious diseases. 

Texas fever has an interesting his- 
tory. It is carried from one animal 
to another by a certain species of 
tick. Cattle that have been raised 
among these ticks grow up immune 
from the disease, but their blood con- 
stantly contains the germ. 

If by chance ticks from immune 
cattle drop onto the range where 
there are susceptible cattle, the dis- 
ease is certain to follow. The mature 
ticks shed by the immune cattle lay 
their eggs in the grass. These eggs 
hatch in from three to six weeks and 
the young ticks are ready then to in- 
fest and infect other cattle. 

Two cars of southern cattle were 
unloaded at Ironton, Mo., a few years 
ago and driven across the commons 
to water and thence back to the stock 
yards and shipped to market. About 
40 days later, the town cows began 
va and altogether 51 head were 
ost. 

It is supposed that the fever tick 
was brought to this country on Span- 
ish cattle soon after the settlement of 
St. Augustine, Fla.,in 1565. The Eng- 
lish settled at St. John, Fla., a few 
years later and brought some of their 
cattle with them. As soon as the Eng- 
lish cattle got out on the range with 
the Spanish cattle, they begun dying 
of some disease, which at that time 
was not understood. All susceptible 
cattle died off and the matter was 
largely forgotten. The ticks spread 
west with the development of the cat- 


and we do not hear . much more of 
Texas fever until about the time of 
the civil war, when trouble set in. The 
fever tick had spread over all tLe 
southern states to the western border 
of Texas and to some parts of Califor- 
nia. 

Just after the civil war people be- 
gan driving cattle through from Indian 
Territory and Texas to Illinois, Herds 
of cattle spread ticks along trails 
leading across Southeastern Kansas 
and Southwest Missouri, and native 
cattle became infected thereby. At the 
end of three or four weeks and before 
this journey was near complete, the 
ticks should have all dropped off of 
the Texas cattle and consequently 
those driven overland to the state of 
Illinois did no harm. 

Cattle shipped by boat arrived at 
destination before the ticks had all 
shed off of them, and in 1868 the 
losses in the state of Illinois were so 
extensive as to create general alarm. 
The disease was apparently caused by 
cattle from Texas and henceforth be- 
came known as “Texas fever.” Pre- 
viously, it had been referred to as 
“Spanish” or “southern cattle fever.” 

It was not known definitely until 
about 1889 that a tick was the carrier 
of Texas fever. It is interesting to 
note, however, that at a meeting of 
cattle men of Illinois held at Spring- 
field on December ist, 1868, a Mr. Ea- 
ton advanced the theory that the dis- 
ease was carried by ticks and pro- 
duced facts that were very convinc- 
ing. His theory was not accepted by 
anybody at that time. 

In 1890, it was thoroughly proven 
that the tick carried Texas fever and 
all quarantine work has been based 
on this fact ever since. Yet, today, 
many people do not believe that the 
tick has anything to do with the 
spread of Texas fever. 

If Mr. Eaton’s statement had been 
given due credit on December 1, 1868, 
Texas fever would, in all probability, 
be an unknown quantity in this coun- 
try at the present time. As it is, all 
or a large portion of ten southern 
states are still infested with this tick, 
causing an annual loss in shrinkage 
of values and by death of caitle con- 
servatively estimated at $40,000,000. 

Tick eradication werk is the theme 
of the South today and the work has 
gathered such momentum that it is 
bound to progress rapidly. In all 
probability, the fever tick could be 
eradicated from all of the Southern 
states in one or two years at a cost 
less than the loss it is causing in any 
single year. Yet this work must be 
preceded by education and organiza- 
tion, which may take several years. 





FEEDING EXPERIMENT. 





In the 100-day feeding experiment 
carried on at the Kansas Agricultural 
college this year, the most rapid and 
economical gain was made with kafir 
silage. Cane silage ranked second, 
while corn silage came third. These 
were some of the results shown Kan- 
sas stock feeders and commission 
men on Friday, the second annual 
feeders’ day held at the college. 

Hereford calves were used in the 
experiment, the total number being 
divided into six groups to demonstrate 
the value of the different feeds com- 
monly used in Kansas. The average 
daily gain for each calf for the 100 
days ranged from 1.12 pounds to 1.46 
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pounds, while the average cost of 
the gain was between six and seven 
cents a pound. 

W. A Cochel, head of the animal 
husbandry department, states that 
the poor showing made by the corm 
silage was due to its poor quality 
which was caused by the dry weather 
last summer. By means of the experi- 
ments at the college, kafir and cane 
are shown to be more efficient tham 
corn in a dry season. 








A WISE HORSE. 





A news item from Georgetown, Del, 
says: “Sadie, a mare owned by John 
T. Wagamon, with a curious aversion 
to drinking standing water, doesn't 
bother about calling any one wheal 
thirsty, but turns on and off the waiter 
at her pleasure. In his barnyard Mf. 
Wagamon has a tub with a spigot 
Sadie goes to this and, with heft 
teeth, turns the spigot on, drinks her 
fill of running water, then turns 

the spigot. The feat has been watched 





by many people.” 
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~ Horticulture 


DIRECTIONS FOR SPRAYING AP- 
PLE TREES. 


By W. L. Howard. 

The Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture recommends the following sys- 
tem of spraying against the common 
insects and diseases of the apple: 

First Spraying: Just after the first 
clusters of leaves have opened in 
spring, but before the blossoms them- 
selves have unfolded, using either 
Bordeaux mixture (3 lbs. copper sul- 
phate, 3 Ibs. lime, 50 gals. water) or 
commercial lime sulphur, 1 1-2 gal- 
lons to 48 1-2 gallons of water. (Con- 
trois the apple scab disease, which 
causes most of the specked and knot- 
ty apples found in many orchards.) 

Second Spraying: Immediately aft- 
er the majority of the blossoms have 
falien, using commercial lime sulphur 
1 1-2 gallons to 48 1-2 gallons of wa- 
ter. Before filling the barrel with 
water, add 3 lbs. of arsenate of lead 
paste to poison the insects. Stir the 
paste thoroughly in a bucket of wa- 
ter before pouring into the sprayer, 
as otherwise it will sink to the bot- 
tom of the barrel in a lump. (To 
prevent apple scab and also the codl- 
ing moth and curculio, the two worst 
insects of the apple). 

Third Spraying: Two or three 
weeks after the blossoms fall, using 
either Bordeaux mixture or lime sul- 
phur as directed under first applica- 
tion. Also add 2 1-2 lbs. of arsenate 
of lead paste. (For the purpose of 
poisoning the curculio and codling 
moth inseets and preventing apple 
scab, apple blotch, black rot and oth- 
er diseases). 

In north Missouri three sprayings 
are sufficient. In south Missouri where 
there is danger of bitter rot, two or 
three additional sprayings will be 
necessary. The fourth should be 
given six weeks after the blossoms 
fall using Bordeaux mixture 4-4-50 
or 5-5-50, and if there are signs or 
a late brood of codling moti add 
2 1-2 lbs. of arsenate of lead. Other 
sprayings may be given at intervals 
of two weeks, using only Bordeaux 
mixture at the rate of 5-5-50. Lime 
sulphur is not reliable for preventing 
bitter rot. 

Spraying Outfits: A barrel spray- 
er will spray about ten acres of or- 
chard and costs, complete, from $12 
to $30. A bucket sprayer is useful 
for whitewashing or spraying a dozen 
trees or less and costs $3.50 to $8. The 
small hand compressed air and knap- 
sack outfits are used for spraying po- 
tatoes, nursery trees, berries and vine- 
yards. They cost from $5 to $15. All 
sprayers should have brass working 
parts which are not injured by acids. 








DIRECTIONS FOR SPRAYING 
PEACH TREES. 


By W. L. Howard. 

The Missouri College of Agriculture 
advises the following system of spray- 
ing peaches: 

First Spraying: A few days after 
the blooming period, when the calyx 
tube or “shuck” is just dropping off 
from the little peaches, spray with 
arsenate of lead paste 2 Ibs., lime 4 
Ibs, water 50 gallons. (Slake the 
lime, mix the arsenate with water ana 
pour in, then add water to make 50 
gallons). 

Second Spraying: Three weeks aft- 
er the first application, use arsenate 
of lead paste 1 1-2 Ibs., the Scott self- 
boiled lime sulphur 8-8-50. This kind 
of lime sulphur canngt be bought, so 
it must be made at home. Slake # 
lbs. of lime in a box or large vesse, 
When it begins to simmer from its 
Own heat, stir in 8 Ibs. of fine sul- 
Phur. Stop the simmering or boiling 
at the end of eight or ten minutes by 
Pouring on cold water. Strain the 
Mixture into a barrel and add water 
to bring up to 50 gallons. 

Peaches are sprayed in order to 
Prevent the brown rot which destroys 
the fruit near ripening time. To aid 
in preventing the rot, it is necessary 
to poison the curculio insect which is 
Eponsibe for spreading the dis- 

Se. 





Sometimes a third application will 

necessary. This should be made 
one month before the fruit is ripe 
With self-boiled lime sulphur 8-8-60. 
tis not necessary to add any 


© commercial lime sulphur, even 





when. greatly diluted, is not safe for 
spraying peaches, as it is liable to 
cause injury to both fruit and foli- 
age. 

Spraying Outfits: A barrel spray- 
er will spray from five to ten acres 
of orchard and costs, complete, from 
$12 to $30. A bucket sprayer is use- 
ful for whitewashing or spraying a 
dozen trees or less; costs $3.50 to $8. 
The small hand compressed air and 
knapsack outfits are used for spray- 
ing potatoes, nursery trees, berries 
and vineyards. They cost from $5 to 
$15. All sprayers should have brass 
working parts which are not injured 
by acids. 

Further information may be had by 
writing to the Missouri Agricultural 
College, Columbia, Missouri. 





DIRECTIONS FOR SPRAYING 
CHERRY TREES. 





By W. L. Howard. 

According to the Missouri Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, cherries 
should be sprayed in the following 
manner: 

First Spraying: After the leaves 
have begun to come out, but before 
the blossoms open, using Bordeaux 
mixture (2 lbs. copper sulphate, 3 
ibs. lime and 50 gallons of water) or 
some form of lime sulphur, either the 
commercial or self-boiled. 

Second Spraying: As soon as tae 
salyx tube is off the young fruit, use 
arsenate of lead paste 2 Ibs., Bor- 
deaux mixture 2-3-50, self-boiled lime 
sulphur 7-7-50 or commercial lime 
sulphur 1 1-4 gallons with water 
enough to make up 50 gallons of the 
solution. 

These two sprayings are to control 
the leaf spot and powdery mildew, 
and to poison the curculio insect 
which punctures the fruit. 

Self-boiled lime sulphur must be 
prepared at home, as it does not keep 
well and hence is not kept for sale. 
To prepare, slake 8 lbs. of lime in a 
large tub or vat, and while simmering 
from its own heat, stir in 8 Ibs. of 
fine sulphur. Stop the simmering or 
boiling at the end of eight or ten min- 
utes by adding cold water. Strain in- 
to a barrel and add water to make 50 
gallons. 

Third Spraying: Just after the 
fruit is off, using Bordeaux mixture 
2-3-50, self-boiled lime sulphur 7-7-50 
or commercial lime sulphur 1 1-2 
gallons to 48 1-2 gallons of water. 
This is to keep the leaves healthy in 
order that good strong fruit buds may 
be formed for the next year’s crop. 

Powdery mildew is likely to be very 
bad on young cherry trees, particularly 
those growing in the nursery row. 
Such trees should be sprayed three or 
four times with Bordeaux mixture 2- 
3-50 or either of the lime sulphurs 
as mentioned above. 

Spraying Outfits: A barrel spray- 
er will spray from five to ten acres 
of orchard and costs, complete, from 
$12 to $30. A bucket sprayer is use- 
ful for whitewashing or spraying a 
dozen trees or less; costs $3.50 to $8. 
The small hand compressed air and 
knapsack outfits are used fer spray- 
ing potatoes, nursery trees, berries 
and vineyards. They cost from $5 to 
$15. All sprayers should have brass 
working parts which are not injured 
by acids, 


SPRAYING FOR SCAB, 








Now is the time to spray for apple 
scab. The season is coming along so 
fast that in Southern Missouri the 
cluster buds—containing the true 
flower buds—are beginning to start. 
If the present weather holds these 
cluster buds will be open in a few 
days and in just the proper condition 
for spraying. 

Use either commercial lime-sul- 
phur, 3 gallons to 100 gallons of wa- 
ter, or Bordeaux mixture, 4-4-50, says 
the State Fruit Experiment Station at 
Mountain Grove, Missouri, but do not 
under any circumstances omit this 
important spray. 

For Bordeaux dissolve the lime and 
bluestone for stock solutions separ- 
ately in barrels—never in cans or 
metal tanks. Do not mix these solu- 
tions until just before they are to be 
They should be diluted some- 
what before they are mixed but can 
be diluted just at the time they are 

by pouring them, both : the 








5,918,098 gallons sold in 1913 
1,536,232 gallons more than 1912 
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MAIN & MARKET, SAINT LOUIS. 
the water can be added. This method! ,Repgz raction Engines. 
will give a much better Bordeaux/ .) rT 
than can be obtained by mixing} 16h.p. 
strong solutions and diluting after-| 3h %: 
ward. oe. Ee 

In applying the scab spray it is neces- | 2 h. - 
sary of course to cover the whole} 5, 
tree, every twig of it. It is advisable ane 


also to cover the ground immediately 
under it to prevent the spread of the 
disease from dead scabby leaves of 
last year, still lying on the ground. 

If there is danger of spring canker 
worm or bur moth add 2 pounds of 
dry arsenate of lead or 4 pounds of 
the paste tead to 100 gallons of mix- 
ture. 

If you want help in planning a 
spray schedule or direction for ap- 
plying sprays, write to the State 
Fruit Experiment Station at Moun- 
tain Grove, Missouri. Their services 
are free and they are anxious to give 
you all the help they can. 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES, 





Daybreak is an excellent pink as- 
ter. 


Sow Alaska peas as soon as the 
garden can be worked. 

Plant sweet peas early. They re- 
quire cool moist weather for best 


growth. 

A good lawn and garden will make 
the home brighter and better. 

Lettuce and pepper cress may be 
sown any time now. 

If peonies are to be moved in the 
spring the work must be done before 
growth starts. 

Rosa rugosa should be cut back 
one-third or one-half each spring. 
This gives, better flowers and a bet- 
ter bush. 

Take part of the covering off the 
tulip beds as soon as the shoots be- 
gin to show well above ground before 
they grow white. 

Forty-two pounds pure Kentucky 
blue-grass, 5 pounds redtop and 3 


full | pounds white clover per acre make a 


good lawn grass mixture. 
Better results are obtained by 























planting asters and sweet peas in col- 
ors, although mixtures are cheaper 
and if good do very well. 

The lawn should be gone over and 
patched where needed either by add- 
ing manure to worn places and spad- 
ing it in or by adding rich soil and 
sowing seed on it. 

Attractive surroundings both in- 
doors and out will help to keep the 
boy and girl on the farm. Give them 
something of their own; some stock, 
or as much land as they can care for, 
and they will become interested in 
and attached to the farm. Personal 
ownership goes far to interest us in 
things about us—LeRoy Cady, Asso- 
ciate Horticulturist, University Farm, 
St. Paul. 

To make cabbage digestible, when 
half boiled pour off the water and 
place in fresh boiling water. 

One teaspoonful of is a sub- 
stitute for an egg, and m a cake 
light in which dripping has been used 
instead of butter, 

For making the hot bed a supply of 
fresh horse manure is necessary, as 
this is the best heat giving manure 
generally available, 
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ODD ITEMS—SHORT AND LONG. 


C. D. Lyon. 

It will pay to give the land intend- 
ed for oats one more working than it 
usually gets. Two diskings, the sec- 
ond across the first, and two good 
harrowings will generally make a 
good seed bed. Farmers differ as to 
whether broadcasting or drilling is 
best for the oat crop, but I believe 
that the reocrd of careful experiments 
show that drilling pays best. In my 
own work I have broadcasted mostly, 
but my three drilled crops gave the 
best yields. 

Some years ago a man told me that 
his drill would only put in a bushel 
and a half of seed oats per acre, and 
he wanted to put in two and a half. 
I suggested that he prepare the land 
well, broadcast a bushel, then drill 
a bushel and a half, which he did, 
and reported a grand crop. I have 
since known of others doing the 
same, and all claim it to be an ex- 
cellent plan. 

We will drive a line of fence posts 
while the soil is still full of water. 
Nearly all posts here are set instead 
of driven, but with the few we faave 
driven it has proved as good as set- 
ting and is much quicker done. We 
have used all sorts of posthole dig- 
gers, but for the past few years have 
used the regular post auger exclusive- 
ly. I claim that if a man has 100 
postholes to dig he can afford better 
to pay $1.75 for an auger than to use 
any other digger. 

During the fall and winter we got 
out a good many loads of manure, 
spreading it on the land to be broken 
in April, but excepting for a few 
loads of cattle manure piled near a 
barn in wet weather, we will not 
spread any more until after the land 
is plowed, then put it on top. I tell 
the boys that I believe that the ma- 
nure spreader has increased the: ma- 
nure supply, for we will certainly 
make more manure in 1913-1914 than 
we ever did before. 

In carefully observing the results 
attained from the use of farm ma- 
nures, I am satisfied that we get just 
as good crops from the use of four 
to six loads per acre as we used to 
from.the use of double the - larger 
amount named. This is especially 
true of tne use of horse stable mia- 
nure_ applied after the land is broken, 
and theroughly incorporated with the 
top soil. 

When we used 12 to 20 loads per 
acre; we often burned the crops bad- 
ly in case of dry weather, some years 
to such an extent in corn that we in- 
duced a heavy growth of stalk early, 
then when it came on dry in August 
the corn failed to ear well. But 
since we have cut down the applica- 
tion, corn and other crops stand dry 
weather better on manured land than 
Where No Manure was used. 

Wiindetinads 


FEEDING THE FARM. 











Editor Rural World: A good farm- 
ér. will experience a feeling of re- 
gret when load after load of fine 
straw, clover and timothy hay, and 
also corn, sometimes with the stov- 
er, is noted on the way to market; 
and we have frequently been tempted 
to ask what manner of farmers are 
these, who were practically hauling 
away the principal and interest of 
the farm, bank, and handing it out to 
others. 

It has always been our practice to 
feed out everything available to live- 
stock and the better feed the stock 
has, no matter what kind of livestock, 
the better the manure is and the more 
it contains of the great elements of 
plant growth. One of the most im- 
portant elements is nitrogen, and 
most farms are sadly deficient in this. 
The excrement of well-fed, especially 
grain fed, farm animals is rich in 
nitrogen, and farmers may be sure 
they will not have too great a supply. 
It is well to bear in mind also that 
farm manures - are _ proportionately 
richer im -nitrogen than either .pros- 
phorie acid or potash, both of which 
are as essential to plant growth as 
nitrogen. 

The winter’s manure is applied to 
our grain fields, either from the 


heap in early spring, or from day to; 


day, according to our judgment, and 
the requirements of each crop should 
be’ borne in mind. Corn requires 
more potash, vastly more, with its 
great growth of stalks, leaves and 





ears than does the oat crop. We give 
the oat crop a somewhat larger allow- 
ance of phosphoric acid than potash, 
yet there must be a sufficient amount 
to render the straw stiff enough to 
hold up the grain until well ripened. 
Until we understood this matter by 
frequent experiments, we believed the 
farm manure contained a_ sufficient 
amount of all elements for the farm 
crops. We all know better now, and 
the wise farmer makes a separate ap- 
plication of the minerals, which may 
be obtained of all dealers and manu- 
fécturers. If these minerals are ap- 
plied sometimes before planting, there 
is no loss, for neither phosphates nor 
potash will wash out of the soil. 

It will pay to look into this mat- 
ter of fertilizing, and prepare for the 
bumper crops of 1914. 

E. A. SEASON. 

Lower California has seceeded from 
the United States of Mexico, and it is 
defending its independence with an | 
army of 200 men, a gunboat and a 
train of cars. The effect upon Cali- 
fornia, which was formerly united 
with Lower California, probably need 
cause no alarm. 


Weekly Market Report 


Livestock Prices Off—Moderate Of- 
ferings Are Somewhat Slow. 
Prices 10¢ te 15e Lower. 














CATTLE—Offerings of beef steers 





were moderate and quality only me- 
dium, with very few choice beeves | 
available, and nothing that could be | 
called strictly prime. It was a mis- 
cellaneous offering. Considerable | 
activity was evident, especially waen 
sellers had something to show that 
suited the buyers. Best grades, as 
usual, were sought after, but almost 
anything that had enough quality to 
get above the $8 line was wanted. 
Prices on the general run of the 
steers were. steady to a dime lower, 
most of the losses were on beeves 
below the $8 line. There was a fair- 
ly early clearance. Shortly after 
noon market closed up and sellers 
complained. prices were unevenly 
lower on the late trade. 

Supply. of heifers was moderate, | 
and with the exception of a few loads, 
ran largely to odds and ends. There | 
was a weak demand for héifers from | 
both butchers and packers and move- | 
ment was rather slow. Few choice } , 





loads were offered, but there was a/| 


good sprinkling that went upward 
of $7.75, and a foal at $8.75 was top 
in the butcher division for straight 
heifers. Prices reflected a 10@15c | 
lower basis generally, practically all | 
of the heifers suffering. Cows were 
in fair supply and a goodly propor- | 
tion of choice grades was included. 
All kinds were in request and market 
was active at steady to strong prices. 
Bulls were slow. 

A bunch of light-weight feeders of 
good quality sold for $7.90, which was 
the best deal in the stocker and feed- 
er trade. .There was a fair demand 
for she-stuff, a small bunch of light- 
weight choice stock heifers selling 
for $8.25. All factors considered, it 
was a satisfactory market, but the 
supply was light. 

Southern steers were scarce. Tnere 

was a good demand for what was of- 
fered and the small showing changed 
hands early in a steady market. A 
four-car consignment of Arkansas 
steers sold for $7.60, and two loads 
weighing slightly less at $7.40. Few 
canners were offered and prices were 
nominally steady, as hardly enough 
were received to test the market. 
Yearlings were in light supply and 
sold strong. 
- HOGS—The week opened with a 
moderate supply, but there was also 
a good demand, and the market was 
active, with prices on the good hogs 
around 5c higher, but this advance 
was lost by the middle of the fore- 
noon and the market was dull from 
then to the close, with sales irregular. 
Pigs and lights were 15@25c lower 
all day and very slow sale. 

A load of choice medium-weight 
hogs that averaged 234 pounds sold 
at $8.85, which proved to be the top 
of the market and a full dime above 
the top of the other principal western 
markets, while the bulk went at $8.70 








| sold at $6.50, which is as high as any 
|mutton sheep have sold this year. 





SCAN GETIT 


@8.80, which is also better than the 
bulk sold for in any of the other 
markets. It was the shippers and city 
butchers which gave the trade its 
strength, as packers were in a bear- 
ish mood all day. 


The good hogs that weighed 180 
pounds and over and met with the 
approval of the shippers and butch- 
ers were best sellers and brought 
$8.75 and upwards, and it was these 
kinds that found ready sale at the 
opening of the market, while the 
mixed and plain grades had to go to 
the packers at $8.50@8.70 and the 


good as the country buyer could ex. 
pect. There was a light run of south. 
ern horses and a fair attendance of 
buyers from this section were forced 
to get in and buy their kinds at strong 
prices. 

MULES—There were a few buyers 
operating and they were calling for 
the extra good quality kinds of an. 
imals. All these that found outlet 
went at values that were on a satis. 
factory basis, but aside from thege 
kinds there was Hittle demand for 
mules and the trade was on a slow 





throwout rough heavy hogs at $8.25@ 
8.40. 

Lights and pigs that were strictly 
good found a fairly good trade and 
the best lights under 165 pounds sold 
at $8.40@8.70, others $8.10@8.35, best 
grade of pigs weighing less than 125 
pounds $8.10@8.40, fair .to medium 
grades $7.40@8.00 and the poorer 
grades $6.75@7.35. Pigs and lights 
sold rather irregular and very slow 
all day. 

SHEEP—A double deck of yearlings 
arrived from Colorado. The trade 
was a little slow and 10@15c lower. 

The best spring lambs offered 
weighed 46 pounds and sold at $12. 
Other springers went at $9@11, ac- 
cording to quality, and most of them 
came from the state of Tennessee. 
Best lambs from Colorado weighed 78 
and 80 pounds and sold at $8.45, whicn 
was the top of the market for mut- 
ton lambs and but 5c under the best 
price of the season. Other lambs sold 
at $8.10@8.30 and clipped ones from 
Iowa at $7.15 

The clipped lambs sold within a 
dime of the highest price of the year 
for clippers. A double deck of year- 
lings from Colorado that averaged 77 
pounds and sold at $7. Colorado ewes 
weighing 84 pounds sold at $6.30; 
however, best mutton sheep offered 


HORSES—There were plenty of 
Eastern buyers on the market and 
took their supplies at values satis- 
factory. The demand for all classes 
from the eastern section was strong 
and this competition shoved prices 
to a range that was equal to the high 








time last week. Chunks, drafters and 
general work horses were the sellers, | 
and all of these types were selling ant 





basis. 
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WESTERN CANADA NOW 


The opportunity of securing free home. 
steads of 160 acres each, and the low Z 
priced lands of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 

and Alberta, will soon have passed. 

Canada offers a hearty welcome to the Bettler, 
to the man with a family looking for a home; 
to the farmers son, to the renter, to all who 
wish to live under better conditions, 

Canada’s grain yield in 1913 is the 
talk of the world. uxuriant Grasses give 
cheap fodder for large herds; cost of raising 
and fattening for market is a trifle, 

The sum realized for Beef, Butter, Milk and 
Cheese will pay fifty per cent on the 
investment. 

Write for literature and particulars as to 
reduced railway rates to 
Superintendent of Immigration, 

Ottawa, Canada, or to 
Canadian Government Agent, 


Geo. A. Cook, 125 W. 9th $t., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


" 112 W. Adems 
©. J. Broughton, has St. 
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NOTHING 


WHY PAY FOR GASOLINE 
WHEN WIND IS FREE! 





SAMSON 
WIND. MILL 





STOVER MANUF. 
145 Samson Avenue, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS - 
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$60 A 


listen! I'want 














YESYOU 


H. S. ROBINSON 


President 
48 Factories Bidg., Téledo, 0. 


That’s the money you should 
men or women who believe nth the square “ical, who will go into 
perience needed, My folding Bath Tub has taken th 
problem. No plumbing, no water works required. Full len 
fall roll, handy as an umbrella. 
OU to handle your county. pian. 
I'm positive—absolutely certain—you can get bigger money in 5 week 

with me than you ever mace in a month IT} 


Two Sales a Day — $300 a Month 


That's what you should get—eve 





WEEK and Exp enses 


get this year. I mean it. nd Lxpeis 


6 coun: 

beth in in an 
I tell you it’s great! GREAT! Rivals $100 bath room, Nee 
1’) furnish demonstrating tub on liberal 


‘ore—I KNO 


month. Necded in every home 
wanted, eagerly bought. Modern bathing facilities "tor all the 
~ Take the orders ri ent and left. Quick sales, immense 

t these men. Smith, Ohio, got 18 orders first week; Meyers, 


Wise... $230 —_ first month: Nowton, California, $60 in three 
You er 
Wor! 


Oas well, - 
is very easy, 5 





2 SALES A DaY MEANS $300 A ee 
4 t meanss 
business of your own. 


ttle capital 
needed nee 
dit — Help you out= 
Back you up— 
Ses* t hesitate—Don't 
annot lose. My other men sf 
= hie bank accounts, so can Joe 
mt SEND NO MONEY. Just name 0] 
for free tub offer. Hustle! 
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BEYOND ALL COMP. 


gional Man 


Two Papers Every Week. 


THER ADDRBESS, 
sem 





“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for mapy years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEK iséue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $1, 


and this is the Sphetmoes verdict of its more than a half million readers. 

RISON, the biggest and cheapest national news and family 
ca. It is STRICTLY REPUBLICAN in 

SPAPER, and gives ALL THE NEWS PROMPT 

d impartially. IT IS INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, 

who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the time to read 

& lore, Gaily paper. while its great variety of 

makes it 


an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. 


Sample Copies Free. 
CLOSE. PRINTING CO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
RUBAL WORLD and GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


It is, 


politics, but 
LY, accurate- 
Merchant or Profes- 
matter 


well-selected reading 


Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 


$1.00 sor 
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GIVE THE SPRING PIGS A GOOD 


START IN LIFE—CARE OF THE 
sow US VERY IMPORTANT. 








The spring pig crop does not al- 
ways arrive under the most favorable 
conditions. It often happens taat a 
spell of cold weather is at hand when 
the sows are farrowing. The man 
who raises early spring pigs is espe- 


cially apt to meet with these difficul- 


ties. A modern hog house comes in 
handy at a time like this. The colony 
hog house is especially useful for 
prood sows that farrow early in the 
spring. In the colony -house the sows 
can have their separate stalls and still 
be in shape so they can be heated 
with one stove, if oecasion demands. 
When the weather comes on cold at 
farrowing time it is often mecessary 
to heat the building. When the young 
pigs arrive the temperature should 
not be cold. A temperature whica is 
neither chilly nor extremely warm is 
always the best. If the interior of 
the hog house is dry and warm mucn 
bedding will not be required. Enough 
should be scattered over the floor to 
cover the surface. However, if the 
floor of the bulding is inclined to be 
damp more bedding should be used. 
The disadvantage of too mucn bedding 
is that the pigs occasionally become 
entangled in it while they are still 
weak and get “smashed” by the sow. 

As farrowing time approaches the 
sow should be well cared for. If she 
has been running with the main herd 
now is the time to remove her. She 
should be put in the house which she 
is to occupy, when her pigs come, 
every nigat, and be allowed to exer- 
cise during the day. The careful 
man takes pains to get his sows ac- 
customed to their quarters before far- 
rowing time. .They will ‘then be quiet 
and contented; these two. factors 
make for success: ‘The sow that is 
beaten and kicked into her’ place just 
before farrowing cantiot be expected 
to give aS good results as oné that is 
treated kindly. »! 

It is important thatthe diet be 
lightened when the time for farrowing 
approaches.. After the pigs arrive 
feed her with feed of a light and 
bulky nature for several days. Corn 
may be fed about the second or third 
day and the amount gradually in- 
creased as the pigs gain’in size and 


' strength. Shorts, bran, oil meal and 


alfalfa hay are excellent feeds for the 
brood sow that is suckling pigs. If 
the season is not far enough advanc- 
ed so there is green pasture for 
the animals to run on, a slop of 
shorts and oil meal should by all 
means be given. Care: snould be 
taken not to feed enough oil meal to 
physic the animal. Not only is oil 
meal a valuable feed becatise it pre- 
vents any danger of constipation; but 
it also is rich in ‘protein. Protein. is 
an essential element at this time. | If 
the sow was fed a ratioh which ‘con-. 
tained no protein her pigs- would de- 
velop into runts. Mixing the slop for 
brood sows is a simple matter.. Some 
farmers neglect to furnish slop for 
the sows. However, they are making 
& mistake. ; 

A quart and a half of.shorts, a pint 
and a half of bran and half a pint of 
oil meal should make a good mix- 
ture. At least it has in our ease. How- 
ever, in some cases more bran should 
be fed. Alfalfa hay is depended on in 
_ case to largely take the place of 

ran. 

If the weataer is cool and the pigs 
aré small we mix the slop with warm 
Water. This is more trouble than us- 
ing cold water; but the results show 
that it pays. The slop should not be 
mixed too thin. Enouga water should 
be added so the mixture of shorts, 
bran and oil meal can be easily 
handled by the sow. In some cases 
more oil meal will be advisable; but 
We use it principally, after the pigs 
are farrowed, as a conditioner. Be- 
fore the pigs are farrowed we feed 
it extensively. In cool or cold weath- 
er there is little danger of the sows’ 
digestive systems becoming deranged 
from the effect of oil meal if they are 
gotten used to it gradually. 

Corn is an important feed for the 
Sows after the pigs are two or three 
days old. Of course, it is usually fed 
to the sows before farrowing time. A 
brood sow fed entirely on corn will 








not raise the best kind of pigs. A 
balanced ration from the start is es- 
sential if profitable results are ex- 
pected from the undertaking. 

The Runt Pig. 

The question of what to do with the 
runt pigs has been with us quite a 
while. Some advise us to kill them 
at first sight. Perhaps this is good 
advice for the farmers who grow 
hogs by the hundreds, but the aver- 
age farmer who grows only a few 
each year can hardly afford to put 
that advice into practice, for there 
is no way of telling what kind of a 
hog a runt may make, with the prop- 
er feed and care. The farmer’s wife, 
or the children, are generally glad of 
the opportunity of being allowed to 
eare for the runt pig, provided they 
are given the net proceeds when sold. 
And it is right that they should be 
given them. A runt can be raised on 
milk, scraps, ete., by some of the fam- 
ily until it is six weeks or two months 
old, without being amy expense to the 
farmer, and perhaps if given a chance 
will grow and prove as profitable a 
hog as any of the larger ones. 

Last spring we had a litter of eight 
pigs in which there was one runt. It 
was fully one-third smaller than its 
mates at six weeks old. We separat- 
ed it from the rest and weighed it at 
this time, and put it on a ration of 
middlings and buttermilk. This was 
June 1, and the pig weighed 24 
pounds. This runt pig was slaugh- 
tered on the twenty-fourth of the fol- 
lowing November and it dressed 198 
pounds. I doubt if the best pig in 
the litter would have done better in 
putting on gains. This runt chewed 
its food slow and well, and did not 
have a fair show when fed with the 
others.—Farmers’ Guide. 





AGE AND LITTERS. 





Age has its influence on the size of 
litters produced, and it has been 
found that the full degree of prolificacy 
in sows is not reached before maturity, 
or at about two years of age. 





MAKING RATIONS. 





In making up a ration for hogs, or 
for stock of any kind, cost must be 
taken into consideration, and the feed 
given must be such as will produce 
the greatest number of pounds of 
gain for the least expenditure. 


The Shepherd 


TO IMPROVE AMERICAN WOOL BY 
AUSTRALIAN METHODS. 














If. American wools were sent to 
market graded and put up as attrac- 
tively as are. Australian wools, it is 
estimated that an increase in price of 
as much as 3 cents a pound might be 
received by the grower. Wool grow- 
ers, dealers, and manufacturers gen- 
erally admit that the American system 
(or lack of system) is very bad, and 
at the. annual meeting of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association in Salt 
Lake City, Utah; considerable interest 
was saown in the proposal to adopt 
the "Australian .method’' of putting up 
wool, Three cents a pound upon 
wools selling at.-15 to 30 cents a 
pound is a very high percentage of 
loss, which can and doubtless will be 
prevented. by growers in the future. 
The growers’ gain in this particular 
is in no way opposed to the interests 
of the dealers or manufacturers. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has 
prepared a collection of American 
and Australian wools for use in edu- 
cational work in- this direction. This 
exhibit includes samples of various 
grades of wool, showing how grade 
and value may be determined by fac- 
tors under the control of the sheep 


raiser. 

Advantages of Australian Methods. 

Australian and New Zealand wools 
are graded or “classed” at the time 
of shearing. They are also shipped 
in bales instead of sacks. The “wool 
classers” who do their work at the 
shearing plant are familiar with the 
basis of grading wool for manufac- 
turers’ uses. No bale contains more 
than one grade of wool, and any one 
bale is a true representative of oth- 
ers of the same grade shorn from the 
same flock. In many instances the 
fleeces are also “skirted.” Skirting 
is the removal from the fleece of that 
part of the wool shorn from the legs 


and belly. Such contain 
most of the dirt and foreign matter 
present in the fleece and when baled 
and sold separately bring their actual 
value and do not detract from the 
appearance and uniform character of 
the body wool. 

Quite frequently the bodies of Aus- 
tralian fleeces are held together by 
a roll twisted from the fleece itself 
and which serves to keep the fleece in- 
tact while being placed in the bale 
and after the bale is opened at the 
market, thus avoiding possibility of 
injury from the use of unsuitable 
twine. 

Only a small proportion of Ameri- 
can woolgrowers separate their wool 
into grades before sacking for ship- 
ment. Unless the flock is of very 
uniform character the sackg of wool 
must be opened at the warehouse and 
their contents graded before being of- 
fered for sale. Skirting is never 
done in America and on the majority 
of ranches the tags or dung locks are 
left with the fleeces. 

The breeding of the sheep is of first 
importance in determining the grade 
of the wool. Woolgrowers, as a rule, 
are not familiar enough with the 
commercial grading of wool to under- 
stand into which of the grades the 
fleeces of a particular breed of sheep 
would be placed. Aside from the mat- 
ter of grade, the value of wool is con- 
trolled to a great extent by the feed 
supply and methods of herding the 
saeep on the range. Lessons upon 
these points as well as upon the 
handling of the shorn wool can be 
brought home by the exhibit that has 
been prepared by the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. It is not too much to 


greatest degree at any one time. For 
instance, the Wisconsin station found 
that ewes six years of age produced a 
higher percentage of lambs than the 
younger ones, but ewes this old usu- 
ally have broken mouths and are not 
generally desirable on that account. 

Some general rules are worth con- 
sidering on this subject. Ewe lambs 
are not satisfactory for breeding. 
With the ram lambs the amount of 
service may be regulated, but with the 
ewe lamb that is bred the _ entire 
burden of maternity must be borne, as 
it can not be controlled. 

An English experiment showed that 
ewe lambs bred at seven months, 
when producing and rearing a lamb, 
were stunted to the extent of 17 
pounds, compared with those bred at 
one year and seven months. During 
the second year of the experiment the 
difference was lessened, but did not 
disappear. 

Ewes should not be bred before 18 
months old, and this is the common 
practice in thig country. In founding 
a flock it is better to select ewes that 
have produced lambs. They have less 
trouble in lambing, and something 
a be told of their breeding quali- 

es. 

Overfitted. ewes are as undesirable 
as are rams in the same condition. 
They rarely produce after this eondi- 
tion has appearéd. The presence of 
fat in the ovaries, or rather the condi- 
tions under which it is put on, is de- 
structive to the reproductive organs. 
They are among the first parts of the 
body to suffer from hig condition — 
Professors E. L. Shaw and L. L. Hel- 
le in Bulletin 20. 





expect that in the next decade im- 
proved business practices will add 
over 10 per cent to the returns re- 
eeived for wool by sheep raisers. 





AGE OF BREEDING EWES. 





It is impracticable to give any best 
age for breeding ewes. Desirable 
qualities are not all present to the 
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Our price for the Bradley Is 
No. 1 Flat Drop Force Dro 
Corn Planter, complete wit 
check rower is 50, direct 
from our own factory. Its 
equal, if obtainable elsewhere, 
would cost you $40.00 to $50.00. 

For complete description 
and prices turn to the imple- t 
ment pages of our big Gen- ‘°° 
eral og, or if prefer, 
send for our new Planter and 
Implement Book which con- 
tains descriptions and illustra- 
tions of the complete line of 
Bradley planters, plows, culti- 
vators, harrows, s ers, 
etc., besides buggies, wagons, 
harness, gasoline engines, sup- 
plies for dairymen, poul 
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Just say ‘‘Send me 


r Book Noa65J76 
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IS is the old reliable David 
Bradley No. 1 Flat Drop 
Force Drop Corn Planter. 

r over thirty years it has held 


first place with thousands of 
farmers in all parts of the country 


der all conditions. Recent 


improvements have made it even 
more popular than before. 

It takes all kinds and sizes of 
seed, deposits without scattering. 


strong and durable, yet light 


enough in weight and in draft 


any ordinary team to handle 


easily. 

Simple, easy to adjust and 
drops uniformly. 
boxes tilt forward, making it easy 


Hinged seed 
change plates. These and 


many other advantages are fully 
— in catalog described 
at left.: 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD was estab- 
lished in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, 
who later became the first United States 
Secretary of Agriculture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this-journal has at- 
tracted nation-wide support, and is today 
held in highest regard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating readers. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD sstrives to 

bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number at all times. Each issue is replete 
with helpfulness and good cheer. It is 
read four profit and pleasure, and yields a 
Satisfactory return to each individual sub- 
scriber. Our advertisers are rewarded with 
excellent results. 

















COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is mailed post- 

paid to any address in the United States 
or island possessions for one dollar per 
year. or three years for two dollars. All 
subscriptions payable in advance. Remit by 
draft, registered letter, postoffice or ex- 
Press money order. In changing address 
give old and new addresses. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is published 

every Thursday at 718 Lucas Avenue. 
Contributed articles on pertinent subjects 
are invited. Address all communications to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 Lucas 
Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Entered in the 
Mo., 








Louis, 





postoffice at St. 
as second-class matter. 








The inheritance tax bill is the first 
of the proposed revenue raising meas- 
ures in New Jersey to be accepted by 
the legislature. It will receive the 
sanction of Gov. Fielder, and once on 
the statute book it will never leave it. 





With the launching of the super- 
dreadnought Fuso of 31,000 tons, Ja- 
pan gains the distinction of possess- 
ing the largest battleship now afloat, 
although that distinction will be taken 
from her when the United States bat- 
tleship Pennsylvania of 31,400 tons is 
launched some time within the present 
year. 





Congressman Treadway, who spoke 
vigorously against repeal of tolls ex- 
emption, and in so doing attached 
such weight to the opinion of Richard 
Olney, was made to look stranded on 
a sand bar when Olney’s letter urg- 
ing support of the president was read 
to the house. 





The schools of Allen Township, 
Union County, Ohio, are centralized. 
For the last two years the pupils 
from 10 sub-districts have been hauled 
to one central building. As this is 
several miles from any town, the 
superintendent found some difficulty 
in renting a residence near the school 
house the first year. However, the 
school board soon solved the difficulty, 
not only for him but for his succes- 
sors. They sold all the abandoned 
school buildings in the township and 
with the proceeds built a substantial 
two-story frame residence. This is 
located on the school ground, waich 
consists of several acres. In addition 
to the residence and new school house, 


—_., 








a large shed about 30 by 40 feet has 
been erected for the care of the rigs 
of those pupils who furnish their own 
means of transportation. 





One fiy killed now means a million 
less enemies to public health next 
summer. Flies not only breed disease 
but they are careless as to where 
they leave it. They wil go from their 
birthplaces, usually a manure pile, to 
your dining room and kitchen; they 
will feed upon dead animals and go 
to your bedroom; they will ply in 101 
filthy places and then have the impu- 
dence to enter your house to rest for 
the night. - The number of flies about 
a house or in a town is in direct re- 
lation to the cleanliness of the place. 
Since they breed in rubbish, manure 
and all other places of filth, the most 
important duty to prevent fly danger 
is to clean up. By doing this and kill- 
ing every fly found about now, more 
than half the battle of fighting off 
typhoid fever, tuberculosis and otaer 
contagious diseases, which flies carry, 
will be won. And it will be won 
without a great deal of trouble or 
hard work. Swat the deadly fly now. 





A simple corn variety test can be 
conducted with profit on every farm 
on which 15 or more acres of corn 
are grown. - One will be surprised at 
the variation in the yields of differ- 
ent varieties in the same community. 
In order to systematically increase 
the yields, a variety proven to be 
adopted by test under local conditions 
should be chosen. If two rows of 
each of three or four varieties of 
corn, including the local variety, be 
planted side by side, the variety that 
will give the best results under ex- 
isting conditions may be selected by 
observation and by the use of scales 
at harvest time. In this simple test, 
the corn grower can find out about 
what is probably the most important 
factor influencing the yield of corn. 
His farm conditions are different from 
those in another part of the state. The 
test involves work that is interesting 
and will pay big dividends for the 
time invested. 





COST OF HAULING FARM 
PRODUCTS. 





“Horses are at present the princi- 
pal motive power used for hauling 
farm products in this state,” said Pro- 
fessor B. W. Benedict of University of 
Illinois, in a recent article. “Edison 
has said that ‘the horse is the poorest 
motor ever built. He eats 10 lbs. of 
feed for every hour he works and yet 
his thermal efficiency is only 2 per 
cent.’ In other words, 98 per cent. of 
the energy supplied to the horse is 
wasted in so far as useful work is 
concerned. His average speed with a 
load is from 2 to 3 miles per hour, so 
the farmer will spend a long day in 
making two round trips where the 
average haul is 7.8 miles. In poor 
road districts one trip per day will 
be the limit and in bad weather no 
loads can be moved. 

“The road factor also enters into 
the problem. Good roads mean large 
loads, maximum speed, and low haul- 
ing costs; poor roads, the reverse. Il- 
linois has poor roads; in fact, very 
poor roads in comparison with those 
states which have followed a _ pro- 
gressive policy of road building. Over 
95 per cent. of the roads in this state 
have an earth surface. Properly con- 
structed and maintained a dirt road 
is a satisfactory roadway, but under 
an indifferent policy of supervision 
this form of road becomes a_ bur- 
lesque A strip of muck in bad wea- 
ther is a fair characterization of the 
average dirt road thruout the corn 
belt. There is no moral or economic 
justification for poor roads. 

The high hauling costs which now 
prevail can be reduced by providing 
three essentials namely: (a) good 
road, (b) economical power and (c) 
efficient transportation and distribu- 
ting systems. It is not necessary to 
touch upon the good roads program as 
there are quantities of information 
covering all phases of this important 
subject. Much, however, remains to 
be said about the two remaining 
itoms. The power tractor and the mo- 
tor truck are destined to revolutionize 
farm transportation. While the 
power tractor is rapidly displacing 
the horse in farm operations, its 
adaptability as a locomotive in haul- 
ing loads to market is not generally 
known. The progressive farmer, how- | 








ever, is beginning to realize this 


fact.” 





AN EXPERIMENT WITH TUBER- 
CULOSIS. 





The problems presented by the 
widespread existence of tuberculosis 
in dairy cattle are manifold. They 
bear on human experience in connec- 
tion with the hygiene of the milk-sup- 
ply, which is assuredly a matter of 
no small concern to all classes of so- 
ciety. The question of tuberculosis 
in cattle mMvolves the economics of 
agriculture to a far greater degree 
than the uninitiated can appreciate; 
for the disease has manifested itself 
so. Widely that the hope of complete 
eradication must be deferred for a 
long time, to say the least. Further- 
more, the outcome of the management 
of tuberculous herds may point the 
way for advantageous applications in 
the field of human treatment or pre- 
vention. 

In view of the enormous practical 
difficulties in the way of the com- 
plete eradication of tuberculosis in 
cattle by the wholesale slaughter of 
all animals known to be infected with 
tuberculosis, schemes for utilizing the 
latter have been devised. The most 
prominent of these is the system 
whereby .tuberculous cows are iso- 
lated and used for breeding pur- 
poses, the calves being removed from 
the mothers at the earliest moment 
and brought up without further ex- 
posure to the disease. This has 
been rendered possible by the finding 
that such young are regularly born 
in perfect health, and entirely free 
from tuberculosis. The affected 
breeding cattle in this way do not be- 
come an entire economic loss. A ten- 
year investigation, carefully verified 
and supervised by government offic- 
ials, has just been reported by 
Brooks in connection with what is 
probably one of the most valuable 
herds of Holstein-Friesian cattle in 
the world. 

The object was to produce a herd 
of Holstein cattle free from tuber- 
culous taint and yet endowed with all 
the most valuable strain-characteris- 
tics possessed’ by this breed. Animals 
were selected because of their desir- 
ability, entirely independent of the 
presence or absence of tuberculosis 
The tuberculous animals greatly out- 
numbered the non-tuberculous. Three 
hundred tuberculous animals were 
studied. The existence of tuberculo- 
sis was determined by the administra- 
tion of treble the official dose of tu- 
berculin, repeated in non-reacting 
animals three times at intervals of 
six months. All animals reacting to 
either test were removed at once to 
the tuberculous farm so that there 
was no possibility of the transmis- 
sion of infection from the tuberculous 
group to the healthy one. At birth 
the calves are immediately taken from 
the mother. Feedings are on pasteur- 
ized milk collected indiscriminately 
from sound and tuberculous animals. 





THE CAUSE OF EPIDEMIC SEPTIC 
SORE THROAT. 





Three extensive outbreaks of septic 
sore throat in the past three years, in 
Boston, Chicago and Baltimore, have 
directed attention to the disease. The 
facts in regard to these and similar 
epidemics have been reported from 
time to time in The Journal] of the 
American Medical Association. The 
relationship of the disease to the 
milk-supply has for some time been 
either suspected or confirmed. There 
has been a tendency, in the inyestiga- 
tion of a number of epidemics, to 
conclude that the source of the in- 
fection is the inflamed udder of the 
dairy cow. The evidence for the fore- 
going theory of infection has hitherto 
been circumstantial rather than pos- 
itive and direct. The outbreak of ep- 
idemic septic sore throat at Cortland 
and Homer in the’state of New York, 
during April-of last year, gave an 
opportunity to demonstrate the cor- 
rectness of the commonly held view. 
This outbreak cast suspicion on the 
milk supply from one dairy. Over 70 
per cent of the cases in each com- 
munity occurred among the patrons 
of a dairyman who was the only deal- 
er selling milk in both places, and 
who furnished 1léss ‘than:7 pér cent of 
the total milk-supply. Adjacent towns 
had no cases, and, further, they re- 
ceived no milk from the suspected 





——=S 
dairy. As the result of an inspectigg 


of the cattle belonging to this dairy 


two cows showing physical signs 
udder 
from the main herd and the use of 
their milk was forbidden. For 
first time in the history of the 
vestigation of individual cows for the 
existence of udder inflammation, 4 
centrifugal milk-clarifier was useg 
By means of this apparatus the 

of all animals in the herd involyeg 
was examined and the sediment egg. 
ily secured. The results in the cage 
of the two suspected animals along 
furnished sufficient evidence, by eon. 
trast with the milk sediment of the 


rest of the herd, to point conclusive. — 


ly to their udders as affected; ang 
the miscroscopic examinations show. 
ing the pus germs discharged by the 
inflamed udder into the milk com. 
pleted the proof. 


Bacteriologic examination demon.’ 
strated that cultures from the throats — 


of four patients contained streptos. 
occi identical with  streptococej 
obtained from milk slime from the 
two cows suffering from gar. 
get. As itis now generally held 
that streptococcus is the cause of 
septic sore throat, the proton 
in the inflamed udders of garget cows 
of organisms of that type has drawn 
attention to their possible signifi 
ance, and has suggested the probable 
original source of the infection ip 
man. We must not forget the possi- 
bility, however, says The Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 
that in addition to the primary infee 
tion of milk, infection may be acti 
dentally introduced into it through 
its being handled by persons suffer. 
ing from infection, 





PUBLIC LAUNDRIES. 





“Cleanliness is next to godliness,” 
and it is also a prerequisite for 
health, it must recognize the obliga- 
tion which lies on it to make provis- 
ion for public decency. This is the 
keynote of an article printed in the 
series of “American City Pamphlets” 
by Donald B. Armstrong, superintend- 
ent of the Bureau of Public Health 
and Hygiene of the New York Society 
for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. Armstrong says that many 
communities supply means for the 
cleansing of human bodies, but it is 
just as essential to health and decen- 
cy that public facilities fer clean 
laundry should be provided when 
private ones are lacking. Otherwise 
the tone of decency of the community 
is lowered. Expenditures usually un 
derstood as being for the benefit of 
the public health really mean a 
much for the promotion of public de 
cency. Among the tenement dwell- 
ers of large American cities the facile 
ities for washing clothes are decided- 
ly meager, and the establishment of 
public laundries or wash-houses fash- 
ioned after the plan of those long ia 
use in foreign cities is a present de 
mand. There are about fifteen of 
these institutions in America, five of 
which are in Baltimore. Other cities 
which have found an urgent demand 
for them are Philadelphia, Buffalo 
and Elmira. Recently the committeé 
of the bureau of waich Armstrong i# 
superintendent made an investigation 
of the necessity for wash-houses it 
New York, and the cost of theif 
equipment, operation, etc. The i 
vestigation covered a population of 
about 400,000 in the poorer sections 
of New York, and it was found that 
from 
ilies were without any washing f 
ties in the home, while no hot water 
except that heated in the apartment is 
provided.in from 70 to 95 per cent of 
the houses. Inquiry among 10, 
bathers at one of the municipal baths 
showed that the women were enthusi- 
astically in favor of the establishment 
of public wash-houses, and many of 
the men promised to make use 
such facilities. 





NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 





Cc. D. Lyon. 

Moving, repairing, and a good deal 
of bad weather has put me out of 
way of writing for a week or two 
We have a room 10x30 to overhaul 


completely, as it was built in “{nstal> 


ments,” beginning in 1854, and fin- 
ishing up thirty years later. The 


ings and part of the sidewalls of this 


room, kitchen and dining room, W 
of white pine boards \from ten in 


inflammation were iso ed 


ine . 


30 to 45 per cent. of the fam- 
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to eighteen inches wide, and a full 

{ach thick, dressed and matched, and 
er paid $10 per thousand feet 


for the rough lumber.in 1854. Such 
jumber would be worth $100 per 
and feet now—and 6-8 thick 


ellow pine to replace it cost me 
per thousand. We had 700 square 
t of floor to replace, taking up 
blue ash boards laid in 1854, worth 
then about $12 per thousand, now out 
the market at any price, and _ re- 
placing them with “Band Better” 7-8 
thick yellow pine, bought at a 
*pargain” at $40 per thousand feet. 
These facts are recorded to con- 
t the prices of 1854 with those of 
4914, and I may also say, that the 
pails used then cost 121-2 cents 
pound, now 2 8-4 cents per 
und. Another thing; I pulled out 
als driven sixty years ago, finding 
as bright and blue as when 
ériven, while nails near them, driven 
ten years ago, were rusted off. The 
jumber we took off will all be more 
yaluable for other uses on the farm 
than any that we could buy at $25 per 
thousand feet, so our real outlay is 
not heavy. 
I wrote a mail order house for lum- 


per prices, freight prepaid, and they | 


quoted me very reasonable prices, but 
] was afraid I would not get the stuff 
on time. They also gave me freight 
cost, from their mills to my town, 
425 miles, averaging 40 cents per 100 
fect, board measure. 

The superintendent of our railroad 
is a good friend of mine, and offered 
me a special rate of 12 cents per 100 
feet to bring it 15 miles, and the lit- 
tle dinkey steamboat which lands at 
our river point, two and a half miles 
away, asked me 20 cents per 100 feet 
for bringing it from Augusta, Ky., 
three and a half miles, really just 
ferrying it across the river. We paid 
@man with an extra heavy team $3 
to go to Augusta after it, hauling 1,- 
500 feet, and in addition paid $1 for 
ferriage. If we had bought it of the 
mail order house, the railroad would 
have brought it 425 miles for $2 mor? 
than it cost me to have it hauled, 
practically 6 miles. 

Some three years ago, I was two 
days in company with a man who was 
sales manager for a large Pacific 
coast lumber company, and he told 
me that while there was no doubt 
that a lumber trust existed, and that 
this trust set wholesale prices to a 
great extent, that there was another, 
or a retail lumber dealers’ trust, or 
association, which set the prices to 
the ultimate consumer. He said that 
it was this association that made 
Prices so unreasonably high, and al- 
80 said, that this retailers combina- 


tion made prices so high as to re-| 
in many? 


strict the use of lumber 


places. My recent investigations of 


six dealers’ prices, cause me to be- |, 
lieve that there is such a retailers’ 


trust, as the first prices made me 
were very nearly the same as the 
last, and it was only by buying of a 
Man who made up his mind to under- 
sell another man, that I was able to 
fave about $10 on my Dill. 

I have no interests to serve other 
than the general welfare of the read- 
supporter of general mail order buy- 
ets of this paper; am not an ardent 
ing, but had I began in time to walt 
om a freight shipment, I could have 
made by mail order buying. In some 
lines of lumber, windows, doors, 
Moldings, perches, and “mill work” in 
general, mail order prices are 15 to 
60 per cent less than dealers’ prices. 

ple: 100 lineal feet quarter- 
ound, 7-8x7-8, cypress, mail order 
Price 36 cents per 100 feet; local price 
cents per 100 feet; the same with 
Windows and doors. Local price on 
— door $2.40, mail order price 


If I was going to build a new house 
= earn, I would certainly get prices 
om firms making a specialty of mail 
order selling, and I firmly believe 
t a saving of 20 to 25 per cent can 
Made, 

Horse prices are away off, as much 
4% $25 on $100 on good serviceable 
Medium priced horses. 

Eggs, butter and butter fat are also 
l in price and farmers are begin- 
a.” ask one another “Why is 


I do not want to croak or predict 

evil, but I do want our readers to 
Ook out for breakers ahead.” Diver- 

crops, grow more pigs, chi¢kens 


id calves; plant less and cultivate) - 


T, and watch expenditures. 

















DESCRIPTION 


We have given a great many. of 
these dinner sets to readers of our 
big farm paper. But we are not 
satisfied—we want to distribute 
a great many more of these 
magnificent 33-piece dinner sets—and 
you can have a set if you only make 
up your mind to read this announce- 
ment. These are not ordinary prem- 
ium dishes—they are made of pure 
white ware that will last for years 
with ordinary care. It only requires 
a few minutes every now and then, 
and this magnificent set of dishes be- 
langs to you, 





The Complete Set Consists of: 


6 large plates. 
6 teac Ips. 

6 saucers 

€ butter patties 
6 fruit or cereal dishe 

1 deep vegetable dish. 

1 large meat platter 

1 cake or bread piate 


| . 
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Every piece in this large 33-piece 
dinner set is of high grade material, 
perfectly white, and large enough to 
please the most particular house- 
keeper. 

The design on each piece is made 
to our special order and the red roses 
with the green fcliage is so real that 
they seem to only lack their natural 
fragrance, The edge of each piece is 
finished with solid gold trimmings— 
the kind that positively won’t wear 
off. Our dishes are prepared by a 
secret process; the delicate enamel 
finish on each dish will not graze or 
get streaky when washed. Indeed, 
your dishes will be just as white and 
clear in a year from now as they are 
the day you receive them, provided 
you take ordinary care of them. 

If you could buy these dishes from 
your local dealer they would cost you 
so much money you probably would 
feel you could not afford them. But 
they are not for sale—they are made 
to our exclusive order by the best 
known pottery in America, the Owen 
China Company of Minerva, Ohio, and 
each dish bears the trade-mark of 
the Owen China Company, thus guar- 
anteeing them to be genuine Owen 
Chinaware. You will find Owen 
Chinaware for sale in only the best 
stores—but our special rose design is 
made only for our big family of 
friends and subscribers. 
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AND 41 EXTRA ARTICLES 
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SEND NO MONEY--- 


Be the first person in your neigh- 
borhood to get a set of these magnifi- 
cent dishes. Sign the coupon below, 
right now, and mail it to me today, 
and I will send you one of our large 
sample needle cases, containing 115 
of the very best needles in all useful 
sizes. We will also send you a picture 
of the dinner set showing the @ishes 
in all their brilliancy and handsome 
coloring. 


Every woman needs needles, and 
when your neighbors see this splendid 
great big needle case, they will want 
gne just like yours, If they like it, 
ell them that they can have one of 

ese large needle cases if they will 
hand you 25 cents in connection with 
t SPECIAL OFFER which I will write 
you about when you sign the coupon. 


You won’t have a bit of trouble in 
getting 16 of your neighbors and 
friends to accept this special offer, 
and after you have collected 25 cents 
from each of them the set of dishes 
is yours forever. You can do this 
favor for us during your spare time. 
The children can help you and they 
will be glad to do so. Hundreds of 
successful dish earners have earned 
their dishes the same day they re- 
ceived their needle cases. 


Write your name on the coupon be- 
low, right now—and mail it to us to- 
night, quick—and you will receive our 
easy plan by return mail which will 
tell you all about our wonderful 
dinner set and 41 extra gifts, which 
we give for promptness. 


ee ek ie 
ev to ga e & 
risks and trust you with the needle 
cases, because I know after you get 
my complete outfit and see the beauti- 
ful colored picture of the dishes, just 
as they will look when you take them 
ou* of the box as the lady is doiag 
above, you will be as anxious to get a 
set as she was and equally as pleased. 
You will be surprised, astonished, at 
the ease with which you can earn this 
dinner set. 


The first thing to do is to send me 
your name on the coupon and the 
whole outfit, including needles, col- 
ored picture of dishes, full instructions 
for getting the dishes and 41 beautiful 
extra gifts, will be sent you by return 
mail, so you won't have to lose any 
time in getting started, 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


Missouri. 


FREE 





41 EXTRA GIFTS 


The 83-piece dinner set alone will 
more than repay you for the little 
favor I ask of you, but we are going 
to give you a splendid set of 40 beau- 
tiful high-class souvenir post cards 
printed in may colors (no trash) as 
an extra inducement for you to be 
prompt. Even though you don’t com- 
plete your dinner set order the 40 
post cards are yours. 


But that’s not all by any means— 
we have an extra surprise gift that we 
will pack with your dishes. and which 
you will know nothing about until you 
receive them and open your crate— 
just like the woman above is doing. 
This surprise gift is a beauty—some- 
thing every woman will go into rap- 
tures over. I'll tel] you more about it 
when you send me your name. 


You take no chances in signing the 
coupon, because, if you get sick or for 
any other eason fail to earn the 
dishes, we will pay you well for wrat 
needles you dispose of. 


I also include with each set of 
dishes my plan for paying the freight 
charges on the dishes. My whole plan 
is so simple and will take up so little 
of your time tat you can’t fail to 
earn a set of these dishes if you only 
make up your mind to do so, and sign 
the coupon below. 


Remember, the coupon starts every 
thing—-sign it right now—quick. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I want to get a 33-piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts. Send 
me the sample needle case, picture 
of the dishes in color, and tell me 
all about your big offer. It is under- 
stood I am placed under no obliga- 
tien in signing this coupon. 





Name 


P. QP. eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeee 
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Home Circle 
THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 
(Helen Watts-MeVey, in The Common- 
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Going away! Going away! 

One cherished beam to fade out of 
Life’s sky; 


Still in the mart of the busy, and yet 
Qut of my life; but you will not for- 
get. 


You will not forget me. There always 
will be 
One pale ghost of memory pleading 


for me; 
Wherever you tarry, wherever you 
- Foam, 
In smade or in sunshine, the memory 
will come. 


Into your life will come women more 
fair— 

* Sweet with fife’s morning, and gay, 
debonair ; 

Warm with youth’s passiomate tender- 
hess, yet, 

Charm as they may, you will mever 
forget. 


When burdened, discouraged, oppress- 
ed and alone, 

You long for the leve that for all 
things atone, 

The ghost of tae Past will bring com- 
fort and cheer— 

In joy or in sorrow, the love will be 
near. 


I shall not forget you. 
the gulf be, 

A Dead Sea of silence between you 
and me; 

The days may be leaden, the 
may be long; 

The laughter be stifled, and silenced 
the song; 

The pathway of life hedged with many 
a thorn; 

The highway wind upward, 

beauty shorn. 


Though wide 


years 


of all 


¥et always above me, tae skies will 
be blue, . 

And voices, like dreams, speaking soft- 
ly of you, 

All the sad hours, the dark hours, will 
sweetly beguile— 

I shall find you again, im the Great 
Afterwhilte. 





“THE RESURRECTION.” 





Dio you believe in ghosts? Real 
ghosts, who came back to us and walk 


with us in our daily patirways, resur- | 


rected from the dead years, and wear- 
img the old, tender graces of the long- 
gone past? [t is a sort of “resurrec- 
tion of our dead,” and with the feeling 
of the umseen presence, there comes a 
strong belief in the idea of a resurrec- 
tion, such as the Bible tells us of. 

Every time I open the pages of the 
Rural World, these ghosts come out 
of the silence, and some of them 
speak through the printed page, tell- 
img me that they are “still im the 
flesh,” while others speaking not, look 
up at me with tender, loving eyes, 
just as they did im the days that are 
no more. Somehow, at such times, I 
feel that I, too, am but a “ghost of the 
past,” for the woman who wrote as 
well as the women who read, is no 
more; change is wriften on face and 
form; mentally, as well as physically 
changed; spiritually as well as men- 
tally. Sitting here at my machine, I 
seem to feel these presences, and with 
others comes the memory of the wo 
man who, in the loneliness of her 
young life amid pitifully uncongenial 
surroundings, sought in the Home 
group the tender sympathy and en- 
couragement that was not denied her. 
A young matron then, with tbree little 
loving boys and oh, so many, many, 
duties tugging at her worn-out hands 
and. heart. The. little children- are 
gene—one only remaining, and he has 
long since passed out into the 
world, and out of his mother’s life 
Father, mother, brothers, sisters, hus- 
band and ehildren, as well as mearly 
all the old friends, are on the other 
side of the shore line, and today I 
stand alone, with only these. memories 
of the old, dear friends, to fill my life 
Yet I am not so very old—I still rank 
with the toilers. 

Age has its compensations; life has 
much sunshime, and the horizon is 
broadened; there are always calls for 


love and tenderness, and because I, 
with others, have known griefs and 
cares, I can reach down to these 
young, untried hives and soothe their 
aches while trying to clear their path- 
ways of the offending stumbling 
blocks. I still see the silver lining 
to tae clouds—in fact, E hardly see the 
clouds, themselves, for looking at the 
silver rims. There are so many 
beautifal, heartsome things to look at, 
if we only lift our eyes-to them. It is 
just as easy to laugh as to cry, and 
the world will love you better because 
of the laugh. We are all selfish; and 
we feel that our own grievances are 
far more cruel than those of others; 
but a laugh is never selfish—it brings 
a balm, and like a cool wind heals the 
burt it blows over. 

As I do not now file my weekly pa- 
pers, I cannot refer to those of the 
old-time friends who have so recently 
slipped into their vacant chairs, but I 
send cordial greetings, and hope they 
will be with us oftemer in the future. 
Living, as I now do, in a “one-room 
home,” I cannot keep many things 
which it hurts me to give away; but 
the “good old Rural” goes on its mis- 
sion into other families, far and near, 
and some of its new friends have be- 
eome subseribers because of the send- 
ing. There are few indeed now livitg 
of the old band who kept step with me 
in the early "70s, when | first asked for 
space in the Home Department. The 
old-time editors are nearly all dead; 
but [I think there are still one or two 
living. As for myself, although I am 
“getting on” in years, I still hold my 
footing in the ranks of the  toifers, 
successfully competing with the 
younger and educationally better 
equipped women of my calling, and 
with head and hands full, the heart 
| has no time to brood, or to grieve, So, 
spiritually, I am not growing old, 
whatever may happen to me, bodily. 
Hard work, mental or physical, is bet- 
ter than all the tonics, or cosmetics in 
delaying the senility of years. It is 
now nearly forty years since my name 
first appeared among the writers for 
the Home Circle, and of those who 
-then wrote I do not know of one liv- 
ing, unless it be our Mrs. Mortimer— 
then Rose Autumn. Several who en- 
tered the eolumns later are living; 
but of these, too, the ranks are fad- 
ing away. How interesting it would 
be, if every ome of these, who now see 
the Rural World, could be induced to 
send us a postal card greeting. Why 
not? IDYLL. 





HOME CIRCLE FRIENDSHIP. 





By Aunt Ray. 


When I open the paper I always 
turn first to the Home Cirele page, 
to see who’s there. And when I see 
only two or three names there [I fell 
go very, very. sorry. And I think 
many others would voice the same. 
| And E would not be surprised if some 
|of the men wolks glanced at tne Circle 
i first, too. The Home Cirele is akin 
to the real home. There many friend- 
ships have been formed which will 
last throughout eternity. They are 
kindred spirits, and sometimes almost 
worshipful. It seems strange yet 
nevertheless is true. The Rural with- 
out a Home Cirele would be like a 
home without a mother, sad and lone- 
some. Now there are many good and 
able wri‘ers, that have contributed to 
the Circle, and are welcomed by all, 
readers and writers, so take up your 
pen and let us hear how you are, and 
how time is serving you. It is on this 
page where friendship is formed, and 
information obtained, which - deals 
with home, both imdoors and out. 

Well, we feft the ranch the 25th of 
February, where we abided 27 years. 
Could not farm it longer. We now 
live a quarter of a mile from the 
Knob, “going the way the crow flies,” 
and a half mile round the road. The 
location is fine, but will take work to 
make it comfortable. I had to leave 
many of my flowers. The people that 
live there now never have cared for 
flowers. I think now they will learn 
to love them when they see the nice 
Paul Neyron, Crimson Rambler, Mary 
Washington, Seven Sisters and many 
other roses bloom. The White Lilac, 
Syringa, Altaas, also other shrubbery 
and bulbs. New we are having real 
winter weather, ice last night a quart- 
er of an imeh thick; will be colder 
tonight. Peaches will go; they are 
full of bloom. Having rain in abund- 
ance. Plowing is retarded 








' someone else. Don’t let the clerk or 


‘eated raseals, who think it a disgrace 





Mrs Mardis, we have sown the 
sweet clover we got of you. We will 
test it, and @ope to convince some 
doubting Thomas. We lost a fine 
Jersey cow since we moved. 





ORDERING GROCERIES. 





By Clifford E. Davis. 

An old saying is, “Treat every man 
as a rascal until he proves himself 
honest.” While this is rather sweep- 
ing, when the housewife orders her 
groceries by telephone or messenger, 
imstead of going herself, she is very 
liable to get inferior quality. In the 
hurry of filling orders, careless clerks | 
make mistakes, and then the tempta- 
tion to work off “slow” articles, or 
these not strictly first-class is often 
too strong to be resisted. Im ordering 
goods do not ask for “a quarters 
worth,” but select as much as is need- 
ed, and insisting that the clerk does 
not drop your order to wait upon 


proprietor select. Pick out your choice 
yourself; see that it is wrapped; and 
take it with you; or have it marked 
with your name and delivered. In or- 
der to do this wisely you must know 
how to select the best of meat, poul- 
try, groceries, etc., and it is not the 
brand that the grocer recommends 
most highly that is always best, for 
he will maturally praise loudly the 
article on which he makes the great- 
est profit—though it be of far in- 
ferior grade. Experiment, and find 


et 
YOU NEED MEDICINE 


Everybody is more or less 
at this season with loss of Vitality, 
failure of appetite, that tired feeting 
or with bilious turns, dull hea 
indigestion and other st ’ 
troubles, or with pimples and Other 
eruptions on the face and body, The 


and impoverished. 
Hood’s Sarsapariila relieves all 
these ailments. Ask your d 
for this medicine and get it t 
Nothing else acts like it. Get 
Guaranteed Beauty 


BEAUTIOLA tsi set 


counterfeits. Send $1 bill and you 
ceive by parcel post Beautiola and 
Cream, with full particu HE 
Oo Co. Devt. C., Beautiola 





The Popular. Mag 








ness. Send name 





out which line of food goes farthest | 
of any similar article, and then buy 
that brand. When dishes, jewelry, 
etce., are given with articles of food 
to make them sell, they cannot be so 
good as the higher priced product | 
that is sold alone, and where the fam- 
ily health is involved you want the 
best. Never buy more than can be 
eaten before it spoils or decays, for 
in this is loss; but on articles that 
will keep for long periods as soap, 
coffee, sugar, matches, canned goods, 
etc., it pays to buy in large lots rath- 
er than by the pound, or piece—if you 
watch the ¢ook. The cheapest grades 
of flotr.and baking powders are not 
only worthless, but dangerous from 
the amount of alum and other ingredi- 
ents mixed in it; and a “guaranteed 
pure” stamp on it may be a lie. If 
you must buy bread, which is far more 
costly. than baking it, yon want the 
best; and it pays to walk around to 
the bakery and inspect it some day, 
and to visit the dairy where your milk 
comes from. Happy is the lady who 
ean buy direct from the country wag- 
on, and get fresh produce; but where 
she cannot she positively must learn 
to become an expert judge in the se- 
lection of all kinds of groceries, and 
she can learn from some old hand. A 
boarding house keeper wont do, for 
sad to say, they are prone to buy al- 
most any grade where quantity out- 
ranks quality, for a low price. Wash 
all things well bought in the grocery 
before cooking or eating (except 
cheese, butter, ete.), for between 
handling with dirty hands, dust, and 
flies, the invisible state of that article 
is a mettace to health. 





SCHOOL SLUGS, | 





By L. E. Varner. 


My letter and Jasper Bline’s, in re- 
sponse to C. D. Lyon’s “Ring in the 
New,” seems to have started the ball 
to rolling and [I wish to hear from 
school boards, ex-teachers and district 
clerks in regard to school matters. 

Teaching, according to a Kansas 
editor, is not a profession, but a pro- 
cession. A filler-in for men headed 
for some other profession and for 
women until they get married. How 
many World readers agree with the 
Sunflower editor? An eminent scholar 
once said: “Our public school system 
is the least effectual of any system in 
the world.” f 

It’s evident to my mind that our 
sehools are responsible, to some ex- 
tent at least, for sending forth edu- 


to perform manual labor, and a vast 
number. of people think that an edu- 
cation gives. them liberty to go 
through life. without earning their 
bread by the sweat of their brow. 
What an absurdity, when this nation 
boasts of: being the most enlightened ' 
power of all the earth. Another idea 
prevatent throughout the country ts 
that unless a man attends college or 


TS 





ing an A. B. or a L. L. D diploma he 
is in a sense looked upon as an i- 





literate. Away! Away! with such 
| folly. 
An education is something more 


than a knack of acquiring book 
knowledge, and means more than th 
ability to grab and hoard evepy dol- 
lar rolling in sight. An education i 
a good thing when properly used and 
a power, so to speak, when properly 
applied. 

Tomy mindateacher ought to take 
pride and a delight in teaching con- 
cert reading ,current events, spelling, 
the newspaper (Rural World), the 
dictionary and business letter writing, 
including legible penmanship. 
neglect them as many teachers 4, 
when we can very readily see they 
are the forerunners of all knowledge? 

It is not a difficult matter for most 
any teacher to entertain pupils, but 
not. easy by any means to train and 
see that the youths do thought work. 
Allowing them to study trashy Iitera- 
ture and rushing them through their 
studies is an injustice in Many 
schools today. A large per cent of 
library and text books contain ¢n- 
tirely too much fiction. And 
change text books every few years? 
Will the scandal never cease? | 
tolerate such an outrage any : 

The Rural World, Comfort, Valley 
Farmer and Kansas City Star contain 
far better reading matter than 
readers used today, and many 
are not on a par with an almanac of 
perhaps not even a last year’s birds 
nest, 

Enough for this time, as I wish © 
give way for others. 





A HICCOUGH CURE. 





Fill a glass tumbler with clear cold 
water and place it on a table. 
have the hiccough patient 
where he or she can look directly into 
the glass, and fix the attention 
the center of the bottom of the 
for about a minute, when the 
will find the hiccoughs have 
disappeared. This has beet 
to cure the most violent cases 
disorder when all other remedies have 
failed. 





CLEANING CLOTH. 





Grate raw potatoes to a fine pulp, 
add one pint of water to one pound 
of potato. Pass this liquor 
a fine sieve and cleth. Let it remain 
in a vessel until the fine white starch 
settles to the bottom, and pour 
clear liquor, which is to be 
cleaning. 

For white silks add a little 
for dresses and waists dip @ 
in the liquor and apply it until 
dirt is removed. Rinse in tepid 
ter and iron on the wrong side. L8® 
dresses and white cashmeres may | 


. 


= 


x 





receives from an institution of learn- 


cleaned perfectly by this process 






reason is that the blood is impure | 
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EXCHANGING WORK, 





By Clifford E. Davis. 


The question has often been argued 
jo farm papers as to the advisability 
: ding the affirmative and others the 
negative side. I will just give the 
yeaders aD instance during the past 


season. : 

Uncle J. raises good crops of fine 
timothy hay, and has no stock to eat 

so he sells it. This year several 
of us bought the crop, and combined 
to cut and stack it. Mr. S. helped us, 
Then Mr. S.’s hay crop was ready, 
gnd all the others turned in and 
helped secure it. Next came the turn 
of C. who had helped each of us, apd 
two of my family, Uncle J., and Mr. 
g, all turned in, horse and man, to 
pelp. While three men and horses 
dragged shocks, two pitched hay on 
the Tick to the stacker, and it was 
topped out and finished half an hour 
before a shower. All were in a good 
humor, and jokes and laughter flew 
about, and the work went on fast. 
Next came oats to cut and cure, and 
rye to stack and thresh, and here the 
four or five families will turn in and 
help each other all around the circle. 
Of course, no strict account of time 
or cash due is kept in such cases; it 
is a case of "help me get mine done 
and I'll help you.” It promotes 
friendly feeling, neighborliness, saves 
paying out cash, and is done far bet- 


trading work among farmers. Some ) 





ter and quicker than if the one farm- 
er tried to do it all alone. 

In such cases, also, the ripest crop 
takes precedence; and few farmers 
ever refuse to trade work. 





BOOKS OF NEEDLES. 





The varieties of needle books on 
sale are legion. There is one that is 
especially convenient, says the St. 
Louis Star. It has a neat little pressed 
paper cover. There are a dozen sheets, 
perhaps, inside the cover, and each 
is labeled at the bottom with the sort 
of needles it contains. One sheet 
reads “Embroidery,” another “Che- 
nille and Yarn,” and others declare 
by their little labels that they hold 
straw needles, darning needles, up- 
holstery needles and sharps for ordi- 
nary sewing. One sheet holds a lit- 
tle bodkin—which is nothing more 
than a ribbon needle, after all. 





¥RIENDSHIP. 





Friendship, a dear balm, 
Whose coming is as light and music 
are 

’Mid dissonance and gloom:—a star 

Which moves not ‘mid the moving 

heavens alone; 

smil among dark 

loved light: 

A solitude, a refuge, a delight. 
—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


A frowns: a be- 
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WANT and 
FOR SALE 


DEPARTMENT. 





count as words. 
sults. 


SMALL ADS. DO BIG THINGS, 


YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent a Word Bach Insertion. 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 
classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. Initials and numbers 
These little ads. are read by thousands and give re- 
No ad. accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to accompany order. 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD, 








HELP WANTED. 


POULTRY. 





$65.00 to $150 MONTH paid men and wom- 
en in U. 8S. Gevernment positions. Life jobs. 
Thousands of appointments coming during 
1914. Common education sufficient. “Pull” 
unnecessary. Write today for free list of 
positions naw available. Franklin Institute, 
Dep’t. F 167, Rochester, N. Y. 


——— 


FARMS AND LANDS. 








SSS 





= 





RIGHT COUNTRY, right climate, right 
people, righ prices, right terms. Write De- 
velopment League, Bessemer, Michigan. 


160 ACRES 7 miles from Regent, Het- 
tinger Co., North Dakota. Good soil; no 
improvements; $25 per acre. Yours truly, 
Mrs. E. A. Halla, West Concord, Minn. 


FRUIT FARMS, good; also live stock, 
poultry, grain, corn, alfalfa; mild climate. 
Close to markets, schools, colleges, churches. 
State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Dela. 











160 ACRES, 1% miles from Marshall, 40 
acres cultivated, 22 acres in bearing fruit, 
good crop now on, can give possession at 
once, good house, small barn; plenty of 
spring water, $2,000. Ozark Realty Oo., 
Marshall, Arkansas. 





mann 











~ PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 


FO, 


In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 


age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons, say large, small or medium. 
128. Girls’ Dress. 


Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 4, 5 and 6 years. 
ft requires 24% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial for a 4-year size. Price 10c. 

9909. Childrens’ Rompers. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
It requires 23g yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for a 4-year size. Price 10c. 

9911. Ladies’ Princess Slip. 
(With or without flounce). 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. It requires 
3% yards of 36-inch material for the 
36-inch size, without flounce; flounce 
Tequires 14% yard. The skirt portion 
and flounce measure 1% yards at the 
lower edge. Price 10c. 

9926. Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 4% yards of 27- 
inch material for a medium = size. 
Price 10c. 

9932. Dress for Girls and Young 

Misses. 

Cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14 and 16 years. 
It requires 4% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial fer a 14-year size. The skirt 
Measures 134 yards at the lower edge. 
Price 10c. 

9927. Girls’ One-Piece Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
It requires 2% yards of 36 or 40 inch 
Material for a 6-year size. Price 10c. 

9933-9929. Ladies’ Three-Piece 

Costume. 
Waist, 9933, cut in 6°sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt; 9929, cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. 
It requires 6 yards of 40-inch material 
for skirt and bolero, with 3% yards 
of 27-inch material for the waist for 
a 36-inch size. The skirt measures 
about 1% yards at the lower edge. 


TWO separate patterns, 10c FOR 
EACH. ’ 
9934. Ladies’ House Dress. 


Cut in 7 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 6 yards of 36-inch material for 
& medium size. The’ skirt measures 
1% yards at the foot, in a medium 
Bize. Price 10c. 

These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
op Apes 

out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lueas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern NO,.....++-S1Z@...0.0.. Years 
«Se “s WOME ccéwceen sc 


Name Cee Pees ee eer eeeesseeeeseeeeeee 


Address 


Cee eeeeeseeseeeeseseseeseee® 








€5 
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SEED CORN. 





CHOICE golden mortgage lifter. The corn 
grown for profit, tests 98 per cent, longest 
grain; smallest cob. Write for particulars. 
A. Hack, New Canton, IIL 

—— _________ —— __ ______] 


—_——_—_—— 








CLOVER SEED. 





NEW WHITE SWEET COVER SEED— 
= leaf tobacco. J. T. Mardis, Falmouth, 
y. 





| SWEET CLOVER SEED—Pure white and 
large biennial yellow. Prices and circular 
sent on request. Bokhara Seed Co.. Box D, 
Falmouth Ky. 








—— 


SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 








WATERMELONS, guaranteed pure Hal- 
bert Honey Seed, dollar pound; Rubber 
Rind, dollar fifty. H. A. Halbert, origina- 


tor, Coleman, Texas, 


EVERY FARMER should try Nancy Hall 
and Triumph sweet potatoes. Succeeds any- 





where, 100 plants delivered 50c. All kinds 
of vegetable plants grown. Prof. Waughtel, 
Uptonville. Ga. 

. — eminent cee re 

















LIVE STOCK. 





POLL ANGUS males ready for service. 
Shaffer & Bell, New Castle, Ind. 


ROCKS—Eges, $1 


setting; $5 
J. Pruss, Ashton, Neb. 


BARRED 
100. Mrs. 

BARRED ROCKS, Bradley strain. Eggs $3 
per hundred. Mrs. Nelson Havens, Linby, Tas 








BUFF ROCK EGGS $1.50 per 15; 
per 100. 8S. H. MeNeely, Cedar Vale, 


$5.00 
Kan. 





BARRED ROCK EGGS, 15 for $1.00; cir 
cular free. N. B. Shaffer & Daughter, New 
Castle, Ind. 





SINGLE COMB Rhode Island Reds. Eggs 
for hatching and baby chicks. B. A. Miller, 
Kalona Iowa, 





FOR SALE—Colored and White Muscovy 
Duck Eggs 12 cents each. Mrs, C. Scully, 
Greenview, Tilinois, 


WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS, from breed- 
ers that score 94 to 95%, $1.50 per 25; $6.00 
per 100. F. G. Myers, Route 6, lowa City, Ia. 


8. ©. B. ORPINGTONS, eges from high 
scoring stock, $1.00 per 15. Miss Anna Hi, 
Overton, Pekin, Ind. 


SILVER SPANGLED Hamburg eggs, from 
prize winners. Write Mrs. Edith Gresham, 
Bucklin, Kansas. 














EGGS—15 fertile eggs, postpaid $1; from 
pure single comb brown Leghorns. Mra. 
Kenyon, Tyrone, Okla. 





WHITE ROCK EGGS, extra quality: also 
best new potato known. Circular. Sidney 
Schmidt, Chillicothe, Mo. 





FAWN AND WHITE Indian Runner duck 
eggs, $2.00 per 13; Barred P. Rocks, $1 per 
13. J. Gibert, Webster Groves, Mo. R. 4. 





SINGLE C B MINORCAS and Rose Comb 
R. I. Red. Stock and eggs. F. Kremet, 
Manchester, Okla, 





FOR SALE—Full-blooded Mammoth Pe-« 
kin ducks. Eggs $1.00 per setting. Mrs. A. 
Brower, Rinehart, Mo, 





SUPERIOR, WENNING, iaying. Single 
Comb White Leghorns, eggs, chicks. Arm- 
strong Bros., Box 1, Arthur, Mo, 





SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn eggs; from 
select and matured stock; $2.00 per 50; $3.50 
per 100. Rosa Simpson, Palmer, I). 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, exclusive- 

ly eggs. Tbe for 16, $4.00, 100. Well bar- 

bog Fresh eggs. Mrs H. C. Luttrell, Parig, 
o. 








SINGLE-COMB BUFF LEGHORNS, 
Healthy, vigorous birds, bred to lay. Eggs 
$1 per 15. Anna Tombarge, R. R. No. 11, 
Lancaster, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Resgistered trotting stallions, 
mares, colts and fillies at very low prices. 
Colman Stock Farm, Creve Coeur, St. Louis 
Co., Mo. 


SPLENDID BERKESHIRE Service Boars 
$25 each; also fine weaned pigs $10 each, 
Prolific, heaithy stock. H. H. Shepard, Pa- 





| cific, Mo. 





FOR SALE—Pigs of Col and Crimson 
Wonder blood. Out of winning stock. Priced 
right. Frank Mumford, Oakland, Mo. 





SEND 25 CENTS in coin and stamped en- 
velope for advice, how to castrate live stock 
successfully. F. J. Miller, Howells, Neb. 





FOR SALE—Ten choice registered bull 
calves for sale, from.two.to eleven months 
old, from high-class, heavy-producing Jer- 
seys. -Write me for prices, stating age you 








PURP BRED Single Comb Buff. Leghorn 
Eges, $1 per 15; $5 per 100. Domesticated 
Wild Mallard’ duck eggs, $2 per 13. Mrs, 
Lewis Eells, Concerdia, Kans. 


100 PURE BRED Indian Runners for sale, 
white eggers, strong breeders, $1.00 each. 
Write for prices in quantity. White eggs, 16 
for $1. R. N. Sanderson, Jr., Orland, Ind. 


MAMMOTH White Turkeys, largest tom 
weighed- 51 1bs,; eggs, $3 per 12; Barred-P, 
Rock eggs, $2.50 per 15. . Circular free. Geo, 
W. Wingo &.Son; R. 9-B, Mayfield, Ky. : 


HOUDANS—The only middle weight 
white egg, utility, non-sitting breed in ex- 
istence. Broilers first! Eggs, two-fifty. Il- 
lustrated circular. Dr. Dunne, Center Lane, 
Ridgeway, Pa. j 


~ SNOW 

















WYANDOTTES; the 


WHITE 
world's greatest strains; red eyes and yel- 











letely. Stay rid. 
nee W. A. Duncan, New Vienna, Ohio. 


“HEAVEN AND HELL, Swedenborg’s 
400-page work, 15 cents, postpaid. Pastor 
Landenberger, Windsor Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


WISE POULTRYMEN coin dollars im 
winter selling eggs packed in our Preserva- 
tive, which guarantees perfect condition for 
two or more years. Three harmless ingre- 
dients. Formula for 25c—no stamps. Mrs. 
E. A. Season, Kent, O. 

p= - —~ -——___ - =2 


SHRUBS FOR HEDGEMAKING, 


For central latitudes in the United 
States the following deciduous shrubs 
are named by the Woman’s Home 
Companion as the best for hedge-mak* 
ing: privet of several kinds, buck- 
thorn, old-fashioned lilac, witherod, 
arrow-wood, barberry, white-fruited 
dogwood. But there are dozens and 
dozens of others. Of the evergreen 





” 

















want. D. S. Mayhew, Monett. Mo. 
ae MEL UA MEA OE Cee Beas nS = - | low legs; 200 fo 272 egg ancestry. Eggs, 15, 
MISCELLANEOUS. $1.50; 30 $2.50; 100, $6.00. Calvin Norman, 
Dexter, Mo. Route 2. 

HELPFUL LITERATURE for Bible stu-|_ BEED'S “IMPERIAL RINGLET” barred 
dents on aplication; Emma Paschal. 305 icing pet egg Pom am ogg one ae = 
Nap . : i oS ; 
SR ee ee ae $9.00 per 100: range, $1.00 per 15; $4.00 per 

TEN DANDY cake and candy recipes.| 100. Fox hounds. O, W. Reed & Sons, Clif- 
Ten cents. Hicks, 74 Pilling St.. Brooklyn, | ton Hill, Mo. 

a. ¥. 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Both mat- 

RATS, MICE. Eradicate these pests com- | ings; eggs reasonable for the quality. Won 

Easily done. Particulars | Ist, 2d and 6th pullets, Ist, 24, 34 and 4th 


cockerels, and Ist and 2d hens at Jefferson 
City, Mo., with 143 Barred Rocks on exhi- 
bition. W. W. Graves, Jefferson City Mo. 


GLEN RAVEN Ege farm supplies fresh 
eggs that will hatch; Barred Plymouth Rock 
and Brown shorn, “Best team” in the 
chicken business, 15 eggs for $1.50. 30 for 
$2.75, 100, $6.00. Day old chicks 10c, and 
12%c each; older chicks worth more. Cire 
cular free. W. Geer, Farmington, Mo. 
ee ease 


DOGS. 








FOX, WOLF, HOUNDS. List free. J. D. 


Stodghill. Shelbyville. Ky. 
a —— — —___ 
SCHOOLS, 











EVERYBODY learn shorthand; 20 lessons 
free, including corrections and suggestions, 
Dougherty’s School, Topeka. Kan. 











PRINTING. 
of farmers’ prin 








trees and shrubs there is not one 





which will not serve. 


heads, etc. 
Kestler, Box D-243, Winnsboro, 


ted 
En- 
20. 


specialty 
stationety in small lots at small prices. 
velopes, letter Samples, 
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Horseman 


A MERRY SOUND. 











A sound long foreign to our ears 
Of late has oft been heard, 

Then comes a dash across our gaze 

_ As swift as flight of bird, 

And merry jingle like its song 
The dash and rushing bring, 

And out upon the frosty air 

* We hear the sleighbells ring. 


There was a time when winter came, 
And with it came the snow 


In piled up. whiteness, through the 
months, 
And long ‘twas ere ‘twould go, 
When through the day and starry 


night 
There came the merry string 
Of laughing men and happy girls 
To match the sleignhbells’ ring. 


But now it is a pleasure snatched 
At far infrequent times, 

And almost silenced are the tones 
Of those light pleasure chimes; 

But ah, the joy rides of the sleigh! 
They were the real thing, 

The flying horse, the crackling snow, 
The merry sleighbells’ ring! 

—Unidentified. 





Eastern horsemen think tnat A. S. 
Rodney will have a great trotter in 
Dichato, 2:15 1-2, that is being stakea 
down the Grand Circuit, 





The spring opening of the New 
York Speedway will be marked with 
’@ horse show on May 2. Matinee rac- 
ing will begin on the following day. 





Mort Lane, the Elwood, Ind., train- 
er, will rely on the gelding, Prince 
Michael, 2:16 1-4, for the pacing 
étakes this year. Lane has some- 
thing pretty good each year. 





The fifteen class races with 
purses of $400 will be hung up by Sec- 
retary I. L. Holderman for the Mont- 
gomery Fair at Dayton, Ohio, Septem- 
ber 7 to 11. There will be no stakes. 





. The new rules were formulated 
with the idea of helping out the out- 
classed trotters and pacers, not to 
bive those good in their class a still 
greater opportunity to make money. 

Walter Cox, of Dover, N. H., would 
like to hear from some enterprising 
mile track secretary that would like 
to give a meeting the latter part of 
June or the first part of July. 

The horse show at Washington C. 
. H., Ohio, will be neld on Monday and 
Tuesday, April 20 and 21, preceding 
the sale Wednesday to Friday. Hand- 
some prizes will be awarded in forty 
Glasses. 





I. J. Blickenstaff, who has trained 
a public stable at Indianapolis for 
several years, has accepted a posi- 
tion as trainer at the Kolaneko Stock 
Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 





Lassie McGregor, 2:14 1-4, if she 
has her 1913 speed with her, should 
be the “bear” in the M. and M. In 
a mile in 2:06 1-4 at Lexington last 
fall she trotted over to the _ three- 
quarters right close to 1:31. 





Merrill Smith, Redkey, Ind., will 
train and race Black Ball by The 
Patchen Boy after a short stud sea- 
son and a two-year-old pacer by 


Wiuite Ball, 2:13 1-2, dam Hippo- 
drome, 2:21 1-2, that is very promis- 
ing. 





T. B. Key, of North Salem, Ind., 
just recently purchased a promising 
two-year-old colt by Warren C. He 
also has a likely acting four-year-old 
pacing gelding by Patchen Wilkes out 
of a mare by Princeton. 





They are liable to set a new record 
in the M. and M. this year. There 
are at least four that are named in 
this big event that have worked in 
2:07 or better. The record is 2:06 
1-4 and was set by Sonoma Girl in 
1907. 





The two trotting mares, Genteel 
Zoe, 2:13 1-4, and Hettie Brittian, 
2:18 1-4, have been snipped ftom Cor- 
sicana, Texas, to Harrie Jones, Rush- 





\ ville, Ind., to be trained and cam- 


‘paigned the coming season. 





The race track at Logansport, Ind. 
will be turned into a public play- 
ground and there will be no more 
horse racing there. 


2,000 PURSE OFFERED AT DEN- 
VER FOR FREE-FOR-ALL 
PACERS.. 








In an effort to secure the fastest 
pacers in tke country to compete 
against Braden Direct, 2:01 1-4, the 
Colorado born and bred pacing cham- 
pion, as a two, three and four-year- 
old, President W. A. Read of the Den- 
ver Fair and Racing Association, 
which is to conduct a 19-day mixed 
race at Overland Park, Denver, Colo., 
June 13 to July 4, inclusive, has hung 
up a $2,000 stake for tne free-for-all 
pace, 

This is the largest stake ever of- 
ifered for a race in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region. Incidentally it is ex- 
pected that the track pacing record 
established by Chehallis in the ‘90s 
will be lowered. 

In past seasons the Durfee, DeRy- 
der, Foote, Clark and similar  high- 
class harness stables from California 
and the Northwest annually stopped 
over in Denver on their way to the 
grand circuit. The offering of $9,000 
in purses for trotters is expected to 
prove an inducement to attract West- 
ern horses to make tite stop at Denver 
again this summer. 

There are at present in California 
a half dozen pacers capable of giving 
Braden Direct a great race. The 
horses eligible to the free-for-all, 
which is certain to attract national 
attention are Joe Patchen IIL., 2:03 
1-4; Leata J., 2:03 1-4; King Daphne, 
2:04 1-4; Don Pronto, 2:02; Jim Lo- 
gan, 2:03 1-4 and Columbia Fire, 
2:04 1-4, 





IDENTITY OF WILD HORSES. 





An interesting war is being waged 
among students of natural history 
over the question whether the wild 
horses of the Argentine Republic are 
the descendants of those brought over 
by the early Spanish conquerors, or 
of a species descended from prehis- 
toric equines indigenous to that coun- 
try. Up to the present time the for- 
mer theory seemed to have the better 
arguments on its side, for at the time 
of Columbus’ voyages the horse was 
unknown to the inhabitants of Mexico, 
Peru and Brazil. 

Now Senor Cardoso, of the Argen- 


tine National Museum, submits evi- 
dences which greatly strengthen the 
latter theory, in the geological re- 


mains of the Pleistocene Equus Erec- 
tus, and writings of members of Don 
Pedro de Mendoza’s expedition, which 
in 1535 was the first to penetrate the 
wilds of the Argentine, that wild 
horses were occasionally encounterea. 
As it was Mendoza who first brought 
the horse to Argentina, according to 
many, they have not yet been able 
to explain the discrepancy satisfac- 
torily. 


THE HORSE UNDER FIRE. 











They say that no mares are bought 
for use in the army because they can- 
not be ss easily controlled “under 
fire’ as geldings. And we think it 
would be a good thing if all horses 
would be unmanageable “under fire” 
of a different kind. How many horses 
do you know of which must spend 
their remaining years in toiling and 
panting while suffering unnecessary 
pains? We say unnecessary, because 
most all of the horse afflictions are 
preventable. Heaves, broken wind, 
crooked legs, blindness in most cases 
and many other things that cause 
suffering and untold misery in horse 
kingdom may be prevented, the suf- 
fering lessened, and the value of our 
most useful of domestic animals in- 
creased many times. 

Here is a horse that roars loud 
enough to make a person miserable. 
How much torture must the horse 
himself bear as he tugs and toils at 
his heavy load while gasping for 
breath His pitiable condition was 
brought upon him by tugging at a load 
twice too heavy while a thing called 
a man plied the whips or by carrying 
a drunken hound, who was going no 
place in particular at break-neck 
speed over a muddy road; or by pull- 
ing the plow or the binder fast 








enough for his master to get done 
in time to go to church in the evening 
and say prayers. Yes, but the master 
would have ofered a more acceptable 
sacrifice had he finished later, fed 
his good servant properly, provided 
a good bed, and rubbed him down, and 
stayed home from church without ask- 
ing forgiveness. 

Here goes another. You can see 
his sides work like a pair of bellows 
and hear him cough a mile. “Dis- 
temper?” Not at all. Some careless 
driver hitched him up immediately aft- 
er eating, and when his digestive tract 
was out of order and drove like mad 
across the country, and over hills. 
“No, it was a bad case of distemper 
that first started it! She’s never been 
just right since.” 

“Oh, I see,” says I. “He hauled a 
big load of coal in a hurry when it 
was muddy and frozen a little on top. 
Yes, I remember, he had to hurry 
home and entertain the new preacher. 
Yes, and he took the preacher to 
church that evening in the carriage— 
it turned as cold as blixen that night 
and the horses stood out wrapped 
only in their sweat and their muddy 
coats—He was a pious old soul—Just 
about this time wasn’t it, she took the 


distemper?” “Uhuh.” 
And here goes another beautiful 
horse. Good carriage, glossy coat, 


clean, shapely limbs, style, well pro- 
portioned—yes and just look what a 
proud thing she tries to be. Some 
blood in her too. She ought to be 
worth $300.00 but—that poor, old ne- 
gro, and that rickety buggy,—and just 
look how she feels her way along. 
Blind! Stone blind. 

My friend says that horses just go 
blind, sometimes; that weak eyes or 
moon blindness or something just 
comes on, and there’s no helping it. 

But we happen to know that most 
all cases of blindness come after the 
horse has been over-heated in the 
field, or stoved up on the road, or 
after distemper and all such troubles. 
And we happen to know that in this 
particular case, a deputy sheriff over- 
heated his fine, blooded little bay, 
trying to catch up with a starving boy 
who had stolen a workman’s dinner 
pail, and who was devouring the con- 
tents only two blocks from the jail 
when the noble little animal went 
down 10 miles away. She, poor, in- 
nocent thing that she is, has never 
seen daylight since—E. G., Ind., in 
Successful Farming. 


LOW ENTRY FEES IN HARNESS 
RACES INSURE BIG FIELDS AT 
DENVER MEETING, 





The Denver Fair and Racing Asso- 
ciation which will conduct a 19-day 
mixed harness and running meeting at 
Overland Park, Denver, Colo., from 
Saturday, June 13, to Saturday, July 
4th, inclusive, has, through its Racing 
Secretary Robert F. Leighton, an- 
nounced the general conditions for the 
trotting and pacing events which will 
be held the first week of the meeting. 

The entries will close Saturday, 
May 9th. Prompt and full payment of 
all purses is positively assured as a 
surety bond to absolutely guarantee 
this has been executed. This is a new 
feature in racing and is bound to pro- 
duce confidence in the new Associa- 
tion which is re-establishing racing at 
the famous Denver track. 

One of the unique features of the 
harness conditions is the reduction of 
the entry fee from the customary 5 
per cent to 3 per cent and the increase 
of the additional money from money 
winners from 5 per cent to 7 per cent. 
The object of this is to encourage as 
many entries and starters as possible 
thereby assuring bigfieldsand inter- 
esting competition in every race. 

All- of the harness races at Over- 
land will be conducted under the rules 
of the American Trotting Association 
of which the Denver Fair and Racing 
Association is a*member. 

All races will be in one mile heats, 
the best two out in three to decide. 
The races will end upon the decision 
of the third heat, if such heat is neces- 
sary. The purses will be divided 50 
per cent, 25 per cent, 15 per cent and 
10 per cent, 

The money will be divided in ac- 
cordance with the summary at the 
end of the final heat in each race, 
which is in accordance with the old 
placing system, 

The dates for the decision of the 
harness races will be announced upon 
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horse up. No blister, as 
bottle delivered, Decree BSOR BIN 
Varicosities, Gores hm gi Pain. | cae = tay 
This book is out of print, no more 
copyrighted. 
To Have Health 


will clean it off without | 
. neared ae 
rops requii at an application. 2 pe 
and Book 8 K free. 
liniment for mankind, Reduces Painful § 
larged Glands, Goitre, Wens, Bruises, icine 
bottle at d 
WF. P.O. Fat 58 58 Tomple St. Sp Src ia 
“SHOEING HORSES” 
can be issued. Those on hand are for Bale at 
$1.00 per copy, mailed postage paid, nett 
RICHARD BOYLSTON HALL, Author 
40 State Street, Room 438, Bosten, Mass, 
Fat Hogs, Fes 
Merry War Powdered 
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ant to say in praise of MERRY 
POWDERED LYE that I only lost one hogs 
last Winter and Spring while they died with 

{helene eR qreund me; about thirty died on 
farm I was on. Everybody that had Ponds = 
heavily, according to number, while I lost 
ont SS ee a Se caused it to die, Bot 
RRY WAR POWDERED LYE ali 
the time and I want to say to my my fellow hog 
if ge t' Cholera, use 
MERRY WAR POWDER D LYE and use it 
freely. according to directions, and often, and you 
preserve the health of your hogs and have 

fine healthy hogs all the year ’round”, 


Ori 
address will be furnished upon application i 
E. Myers Lye Co.) 


Merry War 


POWDERED r 


{ yt 
To Feed caaiatiy, T 

A 0c Can of Merry War wice Tack Bay 

Contains 120 Feeds— 

enough to keep a hog well conditioned for 2months, 
For sale at most druggists, grocers deal- 
ers. It is convenient to buy in case lots, 4 don 
cans, $4.80, at which price we will ship it — 
direct, prepaid, if your dealers won't 

When ordering send us your dealers’ —— 


Don’t Take Chances 









Putting An Claimed To Be “Just 
As Good” In| our Hogs’ Stomachs 
3 


2. Goat old i+ Soe. 
_—- e directions, 
Rai 





ns 











the closing of the entries. New classes 
will be arranged to replace those not 
filling. 





DOCKING AND NICKING. 





In our crusade against docking 
horses we too often overlook ali 
cruel practice known as “Bi 
This consists in severing the cords 
which make it possible for the horse 
to draw the tail down to the body 
This operation s@ts the docked ta 
up, making what used to be knowl 
many years ago as the “bob- 
horse. 

Comparatively little is seen of this 
custom in our country, so far a8 Ow 
observation goes. If reports be true, 
it is much more common in B 
and may well claim the attention # 
humane societies. Both docking 
nicking are done, in almost 
case, to please some’ purchaser 
has no regard for any claim save 
of a sengeless fashion. Both are 
with such secrecy that detection z 
next to impossible.—F. H. R., in 
Dumb Animals.” 





INDIGESTION BALL, 





When the horse needs a tonic 


“indigestion ball,” make the ball 
a dram of ginger, a dram of ¢ 
of soda, and 2 drama of gentian. 
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THE GROUND HOG. 


World: All honor 
gnd power and glory unto the Ground 
Hog. All the papers said that the 2nd 
of February was clear all over most 
gf the United States, consequently 
the ground hog came out of his 
at high noon, he instantly point- 
ef his tail to the zenith and dove for 
innermost recesses of the earth. Ac- 
g to these same papers grizzled 
winter shook his hoary locks at us for 
gx long weeks longer. Here it was 
jitferent. From nine in the morning 
gti] nearly sundown a neavy bank 
gf clouds covered the sky so our 
ground hog was fooled into staying 
gut. Whether he suffered much 1s 
doubtful, because while he had lots 
of thunder and lightning, rain and 
snow, and blustery weather, it was not 
yery cold. Of course we had two 
or three mornings nearly down to 
yero weather, but it soon warmed up 
and got above freezing. So again I 
say, all honor and power and glory 
and dominion unto the ground hog. 
There is a legend old in this country 
fnat the first three days of January 
indicate the weather for the first 
three months of the year, and it came 
yery near hitting this year, The first 
day of January was cloudy and warm 
of the day. January, the same. 
second day was cool and blustery 
fhost of the day. February the same. 
Third day came in cool and squally, 
but about nine o’clock cleared up and 
was pretty nice and warm the rest 
ofthe day. The first week of March 
was cool and squally after that pret- 
ty nice and warm. To be sure, we 
had a pretty heavy snow the 18th and 
th, and the morning of the 20th was 
pretty cold, but it soon warmed up 
and was a very pleasant day. In days 
of yore it used to be good form to 
sow oats in February around here, 
but this year we did not get them in 
in March. Put some in today, but 
itis raining hard now and it may be 
a week before we can get in the field 
again. No gardening to amount to 
anything yet. A heavy frost the 
morning of April 4th. Peaches in 
bloom; The dry windy weather the 
first of March killed a good many of 
the wheat crowns and some say there 
will be lots of cheat in the wheat this 
year, claiming that the wheat sprouts 
up from the roots below the crown 
and that these shoots will bear cheat. 
Now will some scientist please rise up 
on his hind legs and tell us this is 
net so, and thus save the wheat crop. 
This is the first winter I ever saw 
the grass stay green all winter, but 
it sure did it this winter. I never saw 
grass and wheat grow so fast as they 
have the last two weeks. I have just 
tread a labored article on how to 
learn young pigs how to eat. The 
only trouble I ever had with young 
pigs was to keep them from eating up 
everything on the place. 
‘If there are any wrong words or 
expressions in this letter Brother 
Agricola can correct them. 
R. C. WORTH, 





Light, Mo. 





HICCOUGHING IN PIGS. 





Hiccoughing in pigs is caused by a 
erangement of the stomach. One of 
the best ways to correct the trouble is 
to change the sow’s rations, feeding 
less corn and more of such feed as 
ground oats and bran. If the trouble 
does not cease, give each pig eight 

PS of tincture of asafetida twice 
a day till the hiccoughing. 





PORK COSTS. 





The cost of producing hogs is prin- 
tipally feed. The man who produces 
feed upon the farm that can be used 

advantage is usually the most suc- 
cessful in producing pork at the least 
Cost. Grain and millfeed are high 
Compared with forage. Alfalfa or clo- 
ver cheapens the grain feed. 





THE PIG CROP. 





The crop of pigs depends largely 
Upon the care of the brood sow. The 
— is the basis which determines 
: at subsequently shall be, and 

erefore it is advisable to breed only 

M prolific stock. Out of the many 
~ 90 of brood sows those should be 
ye that show a large growth 
in Promise of having, when needed, 

ble room to carry biz litters, 


XUM 











3:Foot Telescope 
ALMOST FREE 


panes are a thousand uses for this instrument in every home 

and on every farm orranch. You can see what your neigh- 
bors are doing who live miles away from you. It 
will bring the remotest part of your farm to your 
door. You can tell who is in a carriage long be- 
fore they reach you. You can view and count 
stock on distant parts of your farm or ranch, 


such a good telescope was never offered in such a 
POSITIVELY liberal manner before. These telescopes are made 

by one of the largest manufacturers of Burope; 
measure closed, 12 inches, and open over 3% feet in five sections. They 
are brass bound, brass safety cap on each end to exclude dust, etc., with 
powerful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. Guaranteed by the 
maker. Everyone living in the country should have one of these in- 
struments. Objects miles away are brought to view with astonish- 
ing clearness. 

Used as a microscope it is found of infinite value in discover- 
ing microbes and germs in plants, and seeds, etc. 

Heretofore telescopes of this size with solar eyepiece and 
multi-focal lenses, have sold for $8 to $10, or even more, We do 
not claim our telescope-is as nice and expensive in every par- 
ticular of construction as a $10 telescope should be; that 
would be unreasonable; but it is a positive wonder for the 
price. Each telescope is provided with 2 interchangeable 
objective lenses—one for ordinary range and hazy at- 
mosphere, the other for extra long range in clear at- 
mosphere, increasing the power and utility of Tele- 
scope about 50 per cent. 


Can Count Cattle Nearly 20 Miles Away. 


F. S. Patton, Kansas, says: “Can count cattle 
nearly 20 miles away. Can see large ranch 17 
miles east, and can tell colors and count windows 
in the house.” 


Saw an Eclipse of Sun, 


















































THE COUPON 
BELOW TODAY 


These telescopes are 
imported from German 
manufacturers. They re- 
present the best skill of the 

old world. Labor there is 
much cheaper than here, hence 
the low price at which these 
wonderful telescopes are able to 
be sold. We guarantee this tele- 
scope to be as represented in every 
way. It is marked for adjustment, 
so that anyone can adjust it to the 
marks, and by a little practice can reg- 
ulate the lens for various distances. 
Scores of owners of this telescope would 
not take $5 to $10 for 
their instrument, if they 
could not get another 


L. S. Henry, The Saxon, New York, writes: 
“Your Solar eyepiece is a great thing, I wit- 
nessed the eclipse at the Austrian Tyrol 
es sun was almost 80 per cent con- 
cealed.” 


Could See Sun Spots. 


Rutland, Vt., Feb. 16, 1910.—Tele- 
scope arrived O. K. I have seen the 
spots on the sun for the first time in 
my life.—Dan C. Safford. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 
A GOOD TELESCOPE 





one. They give universal 
satisfaction. Everyone is 
delighted. 


LIMITED OFFER 


REMEMBER i 
Ae ed Send us $1.00 to pay for a one year extension on your 
Act subscription to our big farm paper Colman’s Rural World 
Quickly and 35 cents extra to help pay mailing and packing 


charges on the complete telescope outfit, which will be sent 
postpaid (total amount to remit, $1.35). Absolute guarantee 
of satisfaction or money refunded. 





Coupon Order Blank 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 

718 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $1.35 for which you may extend my sub- 
scription one year to your big farm paper, Colman’s Rural World and 
send me one of your telescopes as advertised. Telescope to be as rep- 
resented in your advertisément, both as to size and quality. 





Colman’s 
Rural World 


_ 718 Lucas Avenue, 
ST. Louis, > MO. 


Name ... 
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From the Producer 


THE FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND 


CO-OPERATIVE UNION OF 
AMERICA, 





What It Is and What It Is Doing. 





We will try in as short a manner 
as possible to give Rural World read- 
ers something of the above Formers’ 
Union: 

Purposes: 


To secure equity; establish justice 


and apply the Golden Rule. 

To discourage the credit and mort- 
gage system. 

To assist its members 
and selling. 


in. buying 


{ 
To educate the agriculture classes 


in scientific farming. 

To teach farmers the classification 
of crops; domestic economy and pro- 
cess of marketing. 

To systematize methods of produc- 
tion and distribution. 

To eliminate gambling in farm pro- 
ducts by Boards of Trade, Cotton Ex- 
changes and other speculators. 

To bring farming up to the stand- 
ard of other industrial and business 
enterprises. 

To secure and maintain profitable 
and uniform prices for cotton, grain, 
live stock and other products of the 
farm. 

To strive for harmony and good 
will among all mankind, and brother- 
ly love among ourselves. 

To garner the tears of the dis- 
tressed, the blood of martyrs, the 
laugh of innocent childhood, the sweat 
of honest labor, and the virtue of a 
happy home as the brightest jewels 
known. 

Charles S. Barrett of Union City, 
Georgia, is the president. 

This union is the strongest in the 
Soutaern States. 

Alabama has more than one hun- 
dred warehouses (May 6th, 1910 at 
St. Louis Convention) that cost over 
$400,000, owned by members of the 
organization. Through these ware- 
houses they have been able to reach 
European shippers direct. 

Arkansas has ninety-eight cotton 
warehouses and many stores. 
The most important store is at Jones- 


the Consumer 


, Woodward and other points. 
| Texas has 136 cotton. gins, the one 
lin Young county costing $16,000. It 
has 321 cotton warehouses. Texas’ 
| motto is “live at home and eat at the 
‘same place.” : 
The union has a central cotton sell- 
jing agency at Galveston with their 
;own elassers in charge to whom cot- 
jton can be consigned for sale or 
;money borrowed on same. 

This union will furnish Constitution 
to all interested. 





| The main thing for you to do at 
‘your point is to get organized so you 
,can co-operate with all that is good. 
Remember, farmers, we have many 
ifarm unions, also organized consum- 
‘ers, and U. S. Rural Organization 
| Service. : 

There is surely no need of you re- 
{maining unorganized. 

VIRGIL WIRT. 

Virden, Ill. 





HARVEST AND SELLING. 





Editor Rural World: Harvest fs 

coming and then to the end 
of the year farmers will be selling 
ithe products of taeir land and hard 
| toil to someone, and we hope much 
{more of 1914 crop will go direct to 
‘consumer than did in 1913. 
We well know farmers cannot sell 
|direct to consumer unless consumer 
'is also organized to take the produce, 
‘or farmers place their exchange in 
ireach of consumer which farmers 
must do, for farmers cannot be held 
jback on account of an outlet when 
|the teeming millions of consumers 
;must have our produce. 

Farmers know the world must have 
their production and they also know 
they have tae plan to reach consumer 
without the long line of middlemen. 

Farmers, if you must buy pota- 
|toes, onions, apples, pears or any 
: produce or seed oats or seed wheat 
jor hay or alfalfa or what not, let 
your wants be known through the pa- 
per to your sister locals that you 
yourself don’t hold to the long line of 
middlemen. 

Also, locals that Have a surplus to 








boro, capital $300,000, carrying every; sell of any farm product, let it also 
@lass of goods which is sold to mem- | be known that those in need can get 
bers at an actual profit of 10 per cent; their supply direct from you. 

above all cost. At Waldron is a large|~ These little things together with 
flour mill having connected with it/the national deals made by the Na- 
@ grist mill, a seed house and cotton! tional Union is as it grows the very 
gin. This state was one of the found-; thing that sayes you money, makes 





ers of the successfully conducted cot- 
ton company at Memphis, Tenn. 

At Fresno, California, this union 
has capital of $250,000 held only by 
members. The National Union. acts 
as buying and selling head for four- 
teen local incorporations in Santa 
Clara and San Joaquin valleys. 

The local incorporators own the 
warehouses and fruit packing plants, 
while the central company does the 
gelling and buying for all. 

In. Colorado the farmers own their 
own newspaper, The Colorado Indus- 
trial Review; it has twelve incorpor- 
ated companies, with a total author- 
ized capital of $1,488,000, operating 
three coal mines, a flour mill, two 
ereameries, a pickle factory, -and a 
broom factory. The Union State Bank 
of Rifle, recently organized with $25,- 
000 capital and $110,000 deposits, is 
the first Farmers’ Union bank in Col- 


orado. 
Georgia has 13 Warehouses. 
Illinois. This union is not very 


strong in Illinois—the strongest in 
White county. 

Idaho though not very strong yet, 
all the business done is on the Roch- 
dale system. 

Indiana is not organized in the un- 
jon except a few elevators. 

Kansas has its own newspaper and 
is strongest around Osborne -county. 

Kentucky ‘has $50,000 invested in 
one tobacco factory, besides $100,000 
invested in eleven warehouses. 

Mississippi has its own paper and 
68 Farmers’ Union warehouses. A 
million dollar corporation with head- 
quarters at Jackson and branch at 
Memphis, Tenn. ° 


Missouri has nine co-operative 
storés, eight grain warehouses in this 
union. 


Oklatioma ‘has’ flout’ mills at Enid; 


| you money and places you in reality 
;On grand principles. 

| The only way you can gain by or- 
| ganization is to organize, use her prin- 
, ciples, use her plan, and in doing so 
'you will find that you are a man. 

| Farmers that have not your Ex- 
|ehange and manager yet, don’t you 
see you are missing much that you 
‘could gain if you were in position. 

| Unorganized farmers get ten of 
'your farmers together and write if 
| you wish to be built up to 100 strong. 

Farmers, if you gave your boy a 
| piece of land to put in potatoes and 
‘at potato digging time he could get in 
jtown of the town folks 80 cents a 
‘bushels, but to save trouble he sold 
| to a neighbor boy for 40 cents. What 
‘would you think of your boy and if 
the neighbor boy could find enough 
“suckers” like this he wouldn’t need 
to raise many potatoes himself, 

Farmer, if you cling at the mercy of 
the middlemén you are worse than 
your boy and the world has the hon- 
est right to call you the “old hay- 
seed.” 

Farmers, you can’t individually sell 
direct to the consumer in the city 
nor buy direct from other farmers as 
; well as factory, mine and mill. You 
must organize and co-operate for the 
good of yourself as well as the good 
of all. 

You surely can see your condition, 
| and why not make the most of your 
‘advantages and get together in some 
;farm organization and ‘follow princi- 
;ples that you know you must follow 
ito be a true man. 

Don’t be worse than the simple po- 
|tato boy and sell to a sharper or to 
‘someone that has moré get-up than 








‘yourself. Have get-up of your own. 
I tell you I am glad the govern- 
ment and ‘so many ‘farm organizations 


are doing so mych for the poor “hay- 
seed,” 

Poor, hard-working farmer, all 
these things are to make you strong- 
er and to place you on true manhood, 
and to place the sons of toil and his 
produce in brotherly connections with 
other sons of toil. 

God gave us a mind to guide our 
works and may we use the God-given 
power within us. 

If you could use yourself right and 
the world right without getting to- 
gether on these lines, it would be 
well enough to go “happy go lucky,” 
but you not only suffer but the world 
suffers because of your indifference 
to right, justice and manhood. 

Virden, Ill. V. WIRT. 


A FARM CLEAN-UP DAY. 








In Missouri there is talk of a “Farm 
Clean-Up Day.” The idea which orig- 
inated in the office of the Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture last year, 
is new—and is as good as it is new! 

A state-wide Farm Clean-Up Day 
would be a red letter day, indeed. If 
not a day to be generally observed 
throughout the entire state then there 
might be Farm Clean-Up Days in 
counties, in school districts, among 
church congregations, in any neigh- 
borhood. . Nor need one farmer wait 
for another—a good example on the 
part of one man may result in a desire 
for a general Farm Clean-Up Day in 
that community. 

Missouri farms compare favorably 
(in point of cleanliness, neatness and 
order) with those of any state, yet 
there is much that might be done on 
a Farm Clean-Up Day. 

Right - now, in the spring of the 
year, some of the accumulated refuse 
of winter should be removed. Possib- 
ly this would include decayed and dis- 
ease-breeding vegetables in basement 
or cellar. 

About the barns there may be piles 
of manure (rich in plant food) which 
should be taken to the fields. 

Possibly the barnyard is littered 
with worn-out farm implements, old 
wagons and other discarded stuff— 
and may be the woodpile has spread 
out and there is need of it being cord- 
ed up. 

Sometimes there are, in this wood 
heap, pieces of timber in which are 
dangerous nails, such as too often 
cause the loss or injury of some good 
horse or mule. The nails are danger- 
ous to every member of the family, 
especially when the little folks begin 
to go barefooted. Get the old nails 
out of the way. 

Destroy fly breeding places. It will 
do but little good to swat the fly and 
at the same time allow the fly breed- 
ing quarters to remain undisturbed. 

A Farm Clean-Up Day may also in- 
clude the beautifying of the farm 
home. Maybe mother or sister or 
wife would like some new flower beds 
or old ones fenced or fixed. 

The observance of the day might 
also include the planting of trees, 
shrubs and flowers. 

A little later, after the spring rains, 
white-washing should be made a part 
of the Farm Clean-Up Day. 

No matter at what season of the 
year, from April to November, there 
is much that might be done. 

With the hope of a big corn crop 
this year, a Farm Clean-Up . Day 
should include the destruction of rat 
harbors and of insect breeding places. 

A Farm Clean-Up Day would make 
for health, for fewer flies, and less 
typhoid fever. It would result in 
arousing a new pride in the occupants 
of the farm home—and might result 
in arousing a new pride in keeping 
many splendid boys and girls in the 
country. It would make the farm, 
now the best place to live, still a bet- 
ter place. : 

And yes, an appropriate close for 
the Farm Clean-Up Day, when the old 
home was looking spick-and-span, 
would be to place the “farm name” at 
the front gate. 


A UNIQUE PLAN OF REACHING 
THE CONSUMER. 





The Jewish farmers residing in 
Hurleyville, Sullivan county, New 
York, are busy putting in the machin- 
ery in their new creamery building, 
and before the end of this month the 
c will be in full operation. 

hile thére are hundreds of eo-op- 
erative Greameries in the state, this 
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caine, 














creamery is going to be run entirely 
on a different plan. The motto of thig 
creamery is “From the Producer to 
the Consumer.” The motto will ap 
pear on every package of the butter, 
cheese, and other products sold by 
the creamery. In addition to this 
there will appear the trade-mark, con 
sisting of a plow encircled by the 
words, “Federation of Jewish Farm: 
ers of America.” This trade-mark igs 
the emblem of the Federation of Jew- 
ish Farmers of America, which has 
headquarters at 189 Second Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., and which is the na- 
tional organization of Jewish farmers 
in this country. While this is the 
emblem of the federation, the trade- 
mark is only permitted to be used by 
those local organizations belonging 
to the federation who are producing 
sanitary products. 

The butter and cheese manufactur- 
ed by the Hurleyville creamery will 
be shipped every day to New York 
City, and will be delivered by a spe 
cial representative directly to con- 
sumers’ houses. This igs insuring ev 
ery New York consumer of dairy pro 
ducts with strictly fresh articles de 
livered not more than 24 hours after 
churning, and at the same time saving 
the handling of three or four middle- 
men, 

In addition to dairy products, the 
creamery will handle eggs which wil 
be brought in daily by the farmers @& 
the creamery, and will be shipped 
daily to New York for delivery direct 
ly to the homes of the consumers. 

Another very unique feature of this 
creamery is the fact that the consum- 
er will share in the profits of the co 
operative creamery. He will get at 
the end of the year 25 per cent of thé 
profits of the creamery; 50 per cent 
of the profit going to the farmers, 
and 25 per cent to the reserve fund 
of the creamery.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 


COW|TESTS INCREASE PROFITS 
IN DAIRYING. . 








If a hired man, working for you 
and twenty-four of your neighbors 
would find out just which of you 
cows were paying for their feed and 
which were boarders; if he Wo 
help you to increase the average but 
ter fat production of your herd 25 oF 
30 pounds per cow a year; if B® 
would assist you to increase F 
profits many times what he 
you; and if he were to induce your 
neighbors to join you in using 
bred-for-production sires, would you 
consider the money well spent? 

That is just the record of work 
done by one cow tester and cow test- 
ing association. ae 

Before establishing this testing 98 
sociation and determining accuraley 


"ey 


& 


each cow half of the farmers in #8” 
organizatien were keeping from 





‘fourth to one-half of their cows at ® 


ote 





the cost of keep,\and the income * 
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‘fepth, and there is but a short period 
during Which this can thaw, and the 
Surface is covered with an accumula- 
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The cow tester showed each 
where the leaks in his milk pail 
and how they could be mended. 
gnd proved it beyond all shadow of 
goubt. Farmers began to dispose of 
gcruD stock and breed better animals, 
their profits increased, and inside of 
two years the membership _ nearly 
foabied. Incidentally the average 
fat production jumped from 
375 pounds. 

je Glover, secretary of the Wis- 
Dairymen’s association, of 
Harris of the College of Agricul- 
tere, University of Wisconsin, will 
gladly supply interested parties with 

agditional information, 


were 





and are being loaned by the engineer- | 


Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 


gre of the simplest design, this mak- | 
ing them the most convenient andj 
practicable for farm use. 

These have an advantage over 
wooden forms now in use because 


easily connected sections, and 


teen feet in diameter and 36 inches or 
48 inches in height. 

Two or three men working togeth- | 
a can very easily handle them, and | 
carry on every part of the construc- 
tion work. The concrete is raised by | 
means of a boom swung from the | 
staging in the center. 

All at one of these forms have al- 
ready been engaged, but several farm- 
ers in any community may still bor- 
row a 12-foot, 36-inch form for use 
this summer. 





AGRICULTURE IN ALASKA, 





RS CO-OPERATE IN SILO temperature of the surface soil, 
FARME  UELDING. | 


largely moss, 
ese forms are made of galvanized | 4Te 
we reinforced with iron frames and | Stroyed, either by burning or by cart- | 


during a season, and the thawed 
layer is usually a morass of muck in 
all portions of Alaska where tillage is 
possible. This condition makes lend 
travel almost out of the question d@ur- 
ing the summer until wagon roads 
have been built, and these must be 
licgely of the corduroy type. Mean- 
time the farm home must generally be 
located close to navigable water. 

The swampy character of much of 
the surface of Alaska makes it a great 
breeding place for mosquitoes and 
gnats, which are almost intolerable 
pests for man and beast. It also 
makes drainage a prerequisite in or- 
der to remove the surplus water se 
| that the land can be worked, raise the 
low- 
;er the frost line, facilitate the decay 
|of the accumulated organic matter, 





ers living in many sections of and bring about chemical changes 
igor are applying for the new | which will transform the soil from a 
a forms, Which nave been designed | Yery acid condition to one much less 


so. Nature requires much time for 


ing department of the University of this last process. 


Where the vegetable accumulations 
this must be de- 


ing it from the land, for if plowed un- 
| der it decays very slowly, and seems | 
lto have an injurious effect on most | 


the | crop plants. 


The timber growth, which occurs 


hter, are handled in eight on practically all the land suitable for 
they are lig wil] | tillage, 


yoild more, better and smoother walls | from the land. 
ata setting. They are tweive or four- | 


must, of course, be cleared 
All this work—building houses and 
| barns, draining, clearing land of moss 
| and timber—is very slowly accomp- 
| lished in the short outdoor working 
season if done single-handed by the 
| homesteader, and costly, almost pro- 
| hibitively so, if hired labor is used, 
because of high wages and living ex- 
| penses. 

Objections That Will Disappear. 
Lack of general transportation which 
would open up the country, of local 
| Wagon roads, schools, churches and 
| other features of present-day life, and 
lof the markets in which to sell farm 
| products and from which to obtain 
|home supplies and farm equipment, 


Grain and Fruits That Can Be Pro- |are deterrent features at present, but | 


duced in That Country—Facts 
Not Generally Known. 





The United States Department of | 


issued a bulletin 


Agriculture has 
} a possibilities in 


about agricultural 


Alaska, calling attention to fruits and | 


graing that can be produced there, 
and it adds a mumber of facts about 


the climate there not generally known. | 


The bulletin states: 

Alaska has probably 100,000 square 
miles of area on which there are pos- 
sibilities for farming and grazing. The 
larger portion of the farming land is 
in the interior, in the Yukon drain- 
age. 

Currants, raspberries, gooseber- 
ties, strawberries, blueberries and 
cranberries are plentiful in Alaska. 
Varieties of wheat, oats, rye, barley, 
potatoes and many other vegetables 
have matured every season since the 
department started its work at its 
two most northern experiment stations. 
The department has four stations. One 
is on the Yukon, within seventy-five 
miles of the Arctic circle, another is 
also in the interior, while there is one 
in the southeastern and another in 
the southwestern portion of the terrt- 


it has been positively demonstrated 
that forage crops may be grown in 
the southwestern and central portions, 
& well as potatoes and otner garden 
vegetables. Chicken raising is also 
Proving feasible. It has also been es- 
timated that a great number of farm 
Products are shipped in that might 
tasiiy be raised on the ground. 

The new bulletin on Alaska, while 
titing so many optimistic facts, also 
Warns the nomesteader that there are 
Many difficulties to be encountered. 

Some of the Difficulties. 

On the south coast, where the cli- 

Mate is mild, tillable land is scarce, 

e of the proximity of the moun- 
tains to the shore line. Blsewhere in 
Alaska the winters are long and very 
cold, and frost-proof buildings must 
be Be provided for shelter of family and 


—~ ground freezes to a_ great 


Vegetable material, Serving as a pro- 
tection to the frost and a reservoir for 
Moisture. The frost line under natu- 


| they will disappear in time. 

The federal homestead laws extend 
|to Alaska, excepting that instead of 160 
lacres 320 may be filed upon. Very 
littke of the available land has been 
surveyed, but that work is now in 


| progress. One may locate on unsur- 


Reference: 
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| veyed land, file a claim, and establish 


lines by metes and bounds, but he ; 


| cannot secure a title until a survey 
|has been made by an authorized sur- 
|veyor and the survey approved. If 
| the survey is made in advance of faat 
| made by the government, it is done 
| at the expense of the homsteader, and 
ithat is heavy. 
| Facts Not Generally Known, 
That Seattle, Wash., is nearer Maine 
j than it is to the extreme western 
| point of Alaska; that the mean annual 
lertnat at of Sitka is about the same 


as that of Washington, D. C.; that 
Alaska has numerous deep, land- 
that the 


locked, ice-free harbors; 

 conat') line is 26,000 miles long, and 
' that there are 6,000 miles of navigable 
rivers in our nerthern territory— 
| these facts, not generally known, are | 
brought out in the Department of 
| Agriculture's new bulletin on Alaska. 
|The extent of this wonderful country, 
with its scant population of 65,008, its 
mountains, its climate and its soils, 
| are fully described in the new gov- 
ernment publication. 





BREEDING FOR HEAVY LAYERS. 





The inheritance of heavy egg pro- 
duction is transmitted through the 


| 
| 














hen to her sons, and through the 
male to his daughters and sons. At 
least the very careful investigations 
of Dr. Raymond Peari indicate this. 
It does not follow, however, that all 
the sons of a prolific hem can trans- 
mit in the same way. Through a very 
careful system of trap-nesting and 
pedigreed breeding each bird must be 
tested. This work is beyond most 
poultrymen. 





Very frequentiy, when separating 
the whites from the yelks of eggs, the 
yolk becomes broken and falls into 
the white. Dip a cloth in warm water, 
wring it dry, and teuch the yolk with 
a corner of it, and the yolk will aéd- 
here to the cicth and may be easily 
removed. 
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Boys 


leam ¢ 
Baseball 


Joe Wood 


of the BOSTON 
World Champions 


will teach you 
his great secret 
of breaking 


a 


ED. WALSH 
of the Chicago WHITE SOX 
will teach you the detail of his 
Spit Ball 


over his 


ball ever compiled. 


\White Sox; WALTER JOHNSON of the 
‘JOE WOOD of the Boston World Cham 


famous Smoke 


Ball. 
BOYS We are able to offer you the most 


aumumummums COMmplete and fascinating course of base- 
In this course CHRISTY MA- 
THEWSON of the N. Y. Giants; ED. WALSH of the 


world 


ap aelistacten WALTER JOHNSON 


of the Washingtonians will teach you 
how to acquire and maintain Speed 
RUCKER of the Brooklyns and “DOC” WHITE for- 
merly of the Chicago Americans, will through 
personal and direct lessons teach you the secret of 
Professional Pitching. 
Every boy should have this course. It will 


make a man of him mentally, morally and physically. 


Washingtons; 
pions; “NAP” 


PECIAL | 
LIMITED OFFER. 


‘ ‘N ap’ b ] 
Rucker 


of the Brooklyns 


will teach you 
the mastery of 
NAP RUCKER his famous 


Knuckler. 


Every mother should urge her son TO SEC 
and EVERY father should insist that his son fol 
teachings to the letter, 
of Doc White’s lesson which deals in part with prope 
methods of training and living.. We also give pa 
the introductory paragraph of Ed. Walsh’s instru 


CHRISTY MA 
of the N. Y. GIANTS” 
will explain fully his Fades: 
Ball : 


We give here small po 








Our First Lesson 


Our first lesson will be by “DOC” WHITE, 
prefaced by some timely advice on physical 
condition—how to get it and how to keep it. 
No one is better qualified to give you advice 
en this most important matter than is “Doc” 
White. He is a college bred man, who by 
using his brains, devised a secret, self-teach- 
ing system that enabled him to blossom out 
ever night with that rifle-shot control of the 
ball that has ever since been a terror to the 
best and surest batters. Read carefully and 
foliow faithfully “his ‘advice on getting into 
condition and conserving your th, wind, 
sight and energy—then follow and practice 
his system of gaitiing control of the ball. 


Lesson Number i 


By G. HARRIS WHITE 
“DOC” WHITE 
In this lesson I will talk “right off the 
bet” in plain, short English. Let’s begin by 
‘ admitting that’ Baseball is the Great Ameri- 
can Game. Why? You will say—because it 
is the most popular—everybody plays it or is 
interested in it. A good reason, but here is 
@ better one: -Listen: It is the best builder 
ef health (mental and Fe eng’ and a tre- 
mendous moral force. It is a game that will 
@ot stand f 








‘or whisky, cigarettes, profanity, 
» cowardi dishonesty, anger, dis- 
courtesy and lack of respect for superiors— 
mot to mention a long list of minor faults 
and frailties. Exceptional playing talent 
sometimes gets a man of questionable habits 
er character into a club, but he must “clean 
** and reform the moment he dons 
uniform, Unless he does so, he is simply 


Some of 
*‘Doc’’ White’s Instractions 
for Shadow Pitching 


a “flash and a sputter” and goes back where 
he belongs, and ‘is out of baseball for keeps. 
To be a good ball player you must be a 
man or boy physically. This is simply 
a matter of right living and faithful practice. 
Good pitchers are not often men o} 
tional strength, but they are always good 
and fit men physically. Pitchers must have 
the pliable, sinewy, resilient muscles that en- 
dure; rather than the bulky masses that are 
capable of tremendous excrtion that cannot 
be sustained or quickly repeated.» Below I 
will note a few simple rules to be followed 
which if faithfully. undertaken will bring 
about your ‘ph fitness in the very 
shortest time in which it can be done. ‘As 
many of my readers have not attained their 
full maturity, I will particularly kore them 
in mind in my advice, so that any boy or 
youth as well as men can easily follow it. 

SHADOW PITCHING. There is a name 
I have carried’ under my vest. for a; long 
time. It. pitcher of me and gave me 
that control of ball that has turned the 
scale many a time against the best batters 
and players in the big leagues. Not every 
man can be a “SPE KING,” but any 
man who has “CONTROL” can be a suc- 
cessful-pitcher. A slow ball and control are 
a far better combination than fast balls and 

ssed balls and a few walks to first base. 
} ve base on- balls is practically a hit—it gives 
the batsman just as good a title to “first 
sack” as if he. had knocked the stitches out 
of the first ball pitched. { 

/When*I joined fast company I was a raw 
recruit—just a good prospect. On the first 
trip of the club around the circuit I was not 
considered worth a ticket, and was left at 
home with the cripples and with instructions 
to practice. with anyone who wanted exercise. 


excep- 


This gave me something of a jolt and 
think. . It also gave me a realizatio 
some day, in a onc-sided game, the * 

| a A 
fate depended upon my showing him | 
thing when that day came... Control t 
ball and how to get it was my p-ob 
after heavy drafts.on my Fay matter 
much experimenting, this is how I soly 


Complete details of shadow of 
given in the complete course of i 


Introductory to Ed: Walsh’s 
tions to This Course of 


By ED. WALSH 


For eight long years the spitter 
my.stock in trade. .With its aid I have! 
more games in‘one season than i 
of modern times. ‘It helped me to a 
share in one American League Champion 
one World’s Championship. and in twos 
of games for the Championship of Ch 
Having thoroughiy mastered control oft 
style of twirling, I have, for many jem 
been able to go in and finish (and se 
save) games for-my team with li 
time devot:.! to “warming up,” and I & 
this one of the very valuable features the 
spit -ball, - The change from a fast babe 
curve or a cross fire (left-handed), a : 

has cob 


cal that it is an easy matter to 

most dangerous opponents. if one 

trol. That last word is the secret of 1 : 4 
The full instructions of Ed. Walsh are 








Grip for the Curve 
Note position of Fingers on Seams 


IRWIN M. HOWE, Principal 


Mr. Howe is an eminent baseball 

writer and authority. He is the OF- 

FICIAL STATISTICIAN of the 

American League, the American. 

Association, the Western and the 

new Federal League. He is the 

author of The Players’ Handbook 

of Baseball, and Pennant Winning 

Plays and Players—two works that 

have had a circulation of more 

than a millioncopies. He is the best 

qualified manin the world to put be- 

fore you in plain, understandable 

English the direct and personal 

Irwin i.Howe teachings of the wonderful galaxy of 

instructors, each the undisputed leader in his spe- 

cialty, and cvery one A MONARCH OF SPEED 
and CONTROL. 


The Fadeaway Grip 


Full Details of All the Grips Given in 
the Complete Course of Instructiong 


led in the course are $ 


Knuckle Ball Grip 


Every Detail from Gr 


to Ve 
Given in the Complete 





YOU CAN PUT ONE OVER TODAY 


These lessons are so plain, practical and so profusely illustrated, that by follcw- 


ing the instructions given, you can not only develop pitching ability but by “Doc White’s 
Shadow Pitching, can practice and learn in secret. You can pitch 


practice in Bunt Fielding. You will also 


Pitcher. Every lesson edited by IRWIN M. HOWE, the official Statistician of the American League, the 
mew Federal League and other organizations and an Eminent Authority on Baseball. 


to yourself and at the same time get splendid 


learn how to Increase Your Batting Average and more effectively Hit Any 


HERE’S OUR SPECIAL OFFER @ 
The regular price of this Course is 303% 


but we want every boy to have it, anda 
@ few days the price is §0c. Order tee 


SF 








Well Worth $100 te Any Man or Boy Whether or Not He Ever Expects to Become a Big Ball Player 


Special Limited Offer To Our Boy Friends 


NOW is the Time to Get This Course and BEGIN Following Its Instruc- 
tions If You Wish to SURPRISE YOUR FRIENDS With Your Skill, 
Strength and Speed In Pitching and with your Improved Batting Average. 


PEOPLE’S SUPPLY CO. | 
716 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mi 
Enclosed fined 50c for which send @ 
the book on Scientifie Baseball. 
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Money Back If Not Satisfied. 





uld send me to the mound, and ¢ rt § 
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